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PREFACE 


HE principles which in these Conferences are 

asserted with so much force and distinctness, as 
essential to the liberty, life, and true Catholicity of the 
Gallican Church, are in their substance none other than 
those on which, by the aid of God’s Providence and 
under the guidance of His Spirit, the English Church 
reformed itself. As expounded by the eloquent French- 
man, they have, no doubt—as certainly they have always 
had in England, and as they must have everywhere, 
if they are living principles, and not mere formulas 
borrowed from external sources—a strong national 
colouring; and we must not expect that those who 
are seeking to awaken their countrymen to a sense of 
the necessity of reform for their national Church, and 
first of all the necessity of its deliverance from that 
bondage to Rome which makes all reform impossible, 
will express themselves in regard to all theological 
questions in exactly the same language as English 
Churchmen use. The position of Reformers such as 
M. Loyson is indeed not only surrounded by difficulties, 
but one sure to be misunderstood and misrepresented 
by many Protestants, as well as by Romans and 
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Romanizers. But those who believe in One Holy 
Catholic Church, not merely as a sublime idea, but as 
the corporate fellowship of Christians under One Divine 
Head, and who feel that our Lord’s prayer, that this 
unity might be manifested before the world, ought to 
direct the desires, prayers, and actions of His people, 
will surely acknowledge that there can be no higher 
Christian duty than to encourage and co-operate with 
movements the object of which is to remove hindrances 
to this true unity of His Church. And certainly of all 
hindrances to unity among those who profess the Faith, 
none are to be compared with those which Rome has 
created. 

It is objected indeed, from different sides, that such 
movements produce in our times but feeble and tran- 
sitory results; that the principle on which they are 
founded is not sufficiently intelligible to the world; 
that, in France especially, there is no opening for them— 
that there the determined opposition of the authorities 
in the Church is such, that those whom a Reformer of 
this school might gather round him could only hold the 
position of an insignificant sect without any influence 
in the nation. Such objections, from whomsoever they 
proceed, indicate but little confidence in the Divine 
power of Christ’s truth and Christ’s Spirit. But, we 
may ask, if there have been failures, has there not been 
one sufficient cause for them? Can we expect any 
other result if those who are seeking the deliverance of 
their Church from Roman bondage on Christian and 
Catholic principles, and are for this cast out from its 
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communion, find themselves at the same time practi- 
cally excluded from communion with all other parts of 
the Church Catholic, and denied by them that aid and 
those privileges which are essential to Church life ? 
We acknowledge, perhaps, that they are sons unjustly 
driven from their home; but we cannot interfere with 
any other family than our own—we cannot, in order to 
aid them in their distress, even appear to countenance 
schism! Alas! is it not the worst schism of all, accord- 
ing to St. Paul, if the members have not “the same care 
one for another,’ and when one member of the one 
body of Christ suffers, but other members do not suffer 
with it?* Can we be surprised if the tender shoots, 
however vigorous they might become with proper care 
and nurture, yet, separated from the tree, wither and 
perish? that some of those whose conscience was for 
a time awakened to the truth, soon, finding themselves 
debarred from the blessings of Church life, are drawn 
back into the evil system from which they were escaping, 
so that their last state is worse than the first; while 
others are absorbed into sects where they find at least 
liberty of conscience, though perhaps little more than 
the name of evangelic truth? The prophecy of the 
objector is doubtless fulfilled, and the movement has 
supplied new victims to Ultramontanism and Infidelity. 
But with whom does the blame lie before God? Is it 
not with those who refused to render the necessary aid 
to their ‘brethren, and, through fear of consequences to 
themselves, left them to perish ? 


* 1 Cor, xii. 25, 26. 
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It is cause for unspeakable thankfulness to Him who 
directs those who seek His guidance, that the Bishops 
of the Anglican Communion who were assembled in 
the Conference at Lambeth last July, in one of their 
Reports, to which M. Loyson refers with much satis- 
faction, expressly recognized their own duty and that 
of the Churches of our Communion to offer “to those 
who are drawn towards us in the endeavour to free 
themselves from the yoke of error and superstition . . 
all help and such privileges as may be acceptable to 
them, and are consistent with the maintenance of our 
own principles as enunciated in our formularies.” The 
distinct recognition and public assertion of this really 
Catholic principle form a new era in the history of the 
Church of England and the Churches in communion 
with her. 

In what form, and by what means, the privileges 
which such persons seek, and require for their Church 
life in their isolated position, can best be communicated 
from us to them, may be a question for consideration. 
But surely there is no small danger lest, while we are 
hesitating and leaving our brethren to struggle by 
themselves against a perverted authority used falsely in 
the name of Christ, we betray the charge committed to 
us, not for ourselves, or our own nation merely, but for 
our Divine Lord and His whole Church, which is one 
body, not many. And we must not forget that the 
authority which is thus used is not that which the 
Church in former ages fenced round with the laws and 
canons which we are bound to respect. That was real 
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episcopal authority, exercised under Christ, the One 
Head of the Catholic Church, in dioceses canonically 
committed to the charge of their Bishops. This is no 
longer the case with the Bishops of the Roman obedi- 
ence. They are mere instruments of Rome, directed 
by the will of one who assumes to himself not only 
all the functions that belong to the Church corporate, 
but the prerogatives and very attributes of our Divine 
Head. They possess no jurisdiction but that which 
this pretended Vicar of Christ commits to them from 
time to time, renewing or withdrawing it at his will, 
and with the exercise of which in the dioceses he 
entrusts to them he may at any time interfere by his 
own “direct and immediate” action. To argue that this 
is the legitimate authority of Bishops in Christ’s Church, 
is to surrender that Church to a false and spurious 
Catholicity, to which neither Holy Scripture nor the 
teaching of the Primitive Church gives any sanction. 
If allowance of such claims is really a Catholic principle 
and a Christian duty, undoubtedly the position of the 
Churches of our communion is indefensible. We must 
now make our choice between Christ and Rome. 


HENRY, 
Bishop of Edinburgh. 
March ist, 1879. 





TO 
THE GALLICAN CHURCH, 
BASED 
Gpon the Faith of our Fathers, 
RENOVATED 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE PROGRESS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Paris, September 20th, 1878. 





A WORD TO THE READER 
(BY THE AUTHOR] 


HE following pages are very defective; no one 
knows this better than I. Such as they are, 
however, I offer them to the Public with some confi- 
dence, because they reproduce pretty faithfully (too 
faithfully indeed, in a literary point of view) the dis- 
courses in which, thanks to the liberty which France 
begins to enjoy, I have at last been able to present to 
my fellow-citizens the programme of Catholic Reform. 
Oratorical merit is not the point to be sought here. 
The all-important matter is, that it should be thoroughly 
‘understood, in spite of every sort of calumnious mis- 
representation, what is thought, believed, and desired 
by the enlightened and courageous men who refuse to 
confound Catholicism with that which is presented and 
combated under its name in the two extreme camps of 
Ultramontanism and Free Thought. 
This little book requires no Preface. May it be itself 


the humble preface to a great work! 


NOTE.—The marks of applause throughout the Conferences are 
retained, in order to give the reader an idea of the sentiments of 
those who listened to them.—7vanslator. 


ERRATUM. 


Page 132, line Ga Bor 


“provide upon” read 


““advise upon.” 
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Christtantty and Matural Religion 


ENTLEMEN,—I promised you a reply, and your 

presence here proves to me that you have re- 
membered my promise. Last year, about this very 
time, I brought before you the religious question, not 
exactly in its eternal essence, but under what I may 
call its contemporary aspect, in that tragical and almost 
insoluble character which it seems to wear in the face of 
the results of science and of the changes which society 
has undergone, I ventured to promise you a solution, 
but I was unable then to propose it to you; the restric- 
tions which impeded my words did not allow me to 
do so.* And besides, on the day almost immediately 
following that on which I had treated of the Moral 
Crisis, by a strange coincidence, and as if to justify 
what I had said, one of the most sudden and unexpected 
changes of fortune took place in the contest, the causes 
of which I was investigating without being then able to 
specify the remedies.t To-day, in the calm which has 
succeeded, and still more in the prospect of that which 
is to be, I enlarge my subject. I adopt a formula more 
comprehensive, more pacific, and not less precise. In- 
stead of speaking to you, as I then did, of the strife 
between the theocracy and the democracy, my subject 
shall be the harmony between Christianity and civili- 





* It will be remembered that under a Republican Government I was 
unable to obtain authorization, or rather to make use of my right, to 
speak of religion to my fellow-citizens. 

+ The Conference took place on the 29th April, 1877, only a few days 
before the overthrow of the Republican ministry by the famous ‘16 Mai.” 
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zation. I desire, so far as I can, to show you under 
what conditions, and by what procedures, Christianity, 
whilst remaining what it is in its divine purity, can and 
ought to associate itself with, or rather to preside over, 
_ the present and future developments of that great human 
civilization, which has no more spoken its last word than 
has Christianity itself. Thus, as you will see presently, 
I shall be led to lay before you a programme of religious 
reform, which, if not complete, will at least be adequate. 
In fact I cannot speak seriously and practically of the 
harmony of Christianity and civilization without sepa- 
rating true from corrupted Christianity. (Applause.) 

True Christianity is that of the Gospel; integral 
Christianity is that of the Church—I mean the Catholic, 
not the Roman Church. I hope to prove to you that 
there is a difference here, where so many make a con- 
fusion, and that the Catholicism of tradition is not 
always the Catholicism of the Pope. 

The reform of which I shall sketch the programme is 
not then only a Christian reform; it is also a Catholic 
reform. But it is not as the representative of my 
personal opinions that I come before you; it is in the 
name of Catholic tradition. 

If I ask you to listen to me, it is not as a philosopher, 
but as a priest. I know well that, in the face of worldly 
prejudices, my own interests would counsel another atti- 
tude and another language; but I know also that there 
are convictions of reason and commands of conscience 
from which one cannot escape without ceasing to be an 
honest man. 

And now I ask you to hear me to the end before 
passing judgment. I shall shock all prejudices, and, 
what is not less serious, all passions—those of the Left 
as well as those of the Right. On the Right, in the 
religious world, men would preserve everything—error 
with truth, the abuse with the institution; they do not 
separate Catholicism from the gross excrescences which 
have covered it over, from the soiled or blood-stained 
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tinsels with which it is too often bedizened. On the 
Left, with no less passion, with no less obstinacy, men 
refuse all distinctions ; despairing of leading the Church 
back to the truth of her origin, and of advancing her 
towards the promises of her future (for these two things 
are necessary—we must return to the past by tradition, 
and march towards the future by progress) ; despairing of 
progress as of tradition, they seek not to reform, but to 
destroy. 

But France will go neither with those who destroy, 
nor with those who preserve, in this way; she will not 
be with those who seek to preserve error with truth; 
neither will she be with those who strive to destroy truth 
with error. And it is absolutely necessary that between 
these two extremes, which are equally impossible, equally 
fatal, a middle ground be found for genuine Christianity 
and for reformed Catholicism. (Applause.) 

I propose speaking to you to-day of Christianity and 
Natural Religion. You will allow me, gentlemen, to 
take for my point of departure what last year was my 
conclusion, and to regard it as an established fact, that 
neither the anti-religious solution or materialism, nor the 
extra-religious solution or positivism, will terminate the 
crisis in which we are involved. We shall come out of 
it no better by ignoring religion than by denying it; 
and, if we are not to perish where we are, the force of 
circumstances will bring us back to a positive, that is to 
say, a religious solution.* 

Is this religious solution necessarily Christian? I 
should have a right to assume this, if there were nothing 
to oppose to Christianity but those other positive re- 
ligions which are more or less disallowed by reason and 
conscience, or at least consigned to an, inferior rank. 
But does there not exist, outside of the myths and 
rites of all ages and all races, a form of thought and 
of religious sentiment superior to Christianity, before 
which the latter appears itself but as a mythology which 


* See my Zrois Conférences au Cirque a’ Hiver, 1877. 
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has now received its explanation and is consequently 
abolished? Is there not for man, especially for men of 
the present day, an intellectual and moral relationship 
with God, better suited to the lights of his reason and to 
the wants of his nature, and therefore more in harmony 
with the conditions of modern culture? Have we not 
heard thinkers, the avant-garde, perhaps, of humanity, 
declare that the idea has burst its symbol, and that 
henceforth men will worship in spirit and in truth? 
Gentlemen, if there be anything in this saying beyond a 
deceptive mirage, we are here in the presence of Natural 
Religion. 

Natural Religion—it is, if you will, a somewhat anti- 
quated term; but I care little about fashion when we 
have to do with eternal verities; and moreover, if the 
word needed to be rejuvenated, it has been done by a 
book of a truly philosophical and moral elevation, the 
work of a contemporary pen, dear to the French demo- 
cracy as well as to European letters.* (Applause.) I 
repeat, gentlemen, if we discard, once for all, polytheism 
and pantheism, those two forms of idolatrous worship of 
nature and humanity ; if we do not hesitate to regard as 
inferior to the Christian religion the two other branches 
of Semitic Monotheism, the religion of the Jews and that 
of the Mussulmans (which are, moreover, tainted for the 
free-thinkers, as well as Christianity, with miracle and 
revelation) ; there remains only that vague Monotheism 
which generally survives the ruin of Christian belief in 
superior yet timid minds. So that, in fact, unless indeed 
it be a new but legitimate development of the Christi- 
anity of Jesus and of the Apostles, this higher religion, 
this religion of the future, so pompously announced, 
so vainly looked for, would be, after all; but Natural 
Religion ; that is to say, the waif from a shipwreck, or 
the republication of a scholastic distinction. 

The question then is this, Is Natural Religion, whether 
remaining merely as a personal belief in each individual, 


* La Keligion Naturelle. By M. JULES Simon. 
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or developing into a public and social form, destined 
sooner or later to replace Christianity, at least for the 
cultivated part of mankind ? 

And first of all, gentlemen, I do not deny the reality, 
nor even, in a sense which I need not explain as you 
understand my meaning, the legitimate authority, of 
Natural Religion. I consent to it as a philosopher ; but 
besides this, in the course of my experience, I have met 
with men who, while not at all adhering to Christianity, 
because it had not been presented to them, or, still 
more frequently and more lamentably, because it had 
been wrongly presented to them, yet, in the absence 
of this superior revelation, found in the revelation of 
their own reason and conscience, in the inspiration of 
their good sense and of the good sense of mankind, an 
intuitive and certain apprehension of those three great 
truths which are at the base of all spiritualistic philoso- 
phies and all positive religions—God, the soul, and im- 
mortality! (Applause.) . 

God, that is to say the Infinite Spirit, Absolute, but 
at the same time personal and living—this is the God 
of Natural Religion—God present and acting in all His 
creatures; for He does not govern the world from 
without, as the watchmaker directs his machinery. God 
immanent in man and nature, immanent in them and 
yet transcending them, since He is the personal Infinite 
and the living Absolute! 

The soul, made in the image of God, so far as the 
incommunicable greatness of God will allow, the reason- 
able, free, responsible, immortal soul! Ay, and im- 
mortality; that is to say, the meeting of the moral agent 
with Eternal and Supreme Justice, in that mystery of 
beyond-the-grave which our curious glances may not 
pierce, but which we can affirm with undoubting faith! 

Such, in its three essential points, is Natural Religion ; 
and I say that, for my part, I not only can conceive it 
by an effort of reasoning, but have met with it in practice 
as a light-shedding and salutary reality. 
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Still, even by the avowal of the masters who have 
taught it, and above all, by the avowal of the con- 
sciences that have practised it, this religion is vague 
and incomplete. In bringing face to face the two terms 
which have moral and religious relation with each other, 
God and man, it does not realize, it does not even 
indicate, except in a very insufficient manner, the nature 
of the living bond which ought to unite them. It is less 
a religion than a rough sketch of a religion. 

In order to understand it better, and to be more 
completely fair towards it, we must look at it under a 
double aspect ; for its nature changes according to the 
men who profess it. There is, gentlemen, a natural 
religion, self-satisfied, rejoicing in its own light, and 
giving itself out to the world, not without much pride, 
as the supreme conclusion on the relations of earth with 
heaven. The other natural religion, if I may so express 
it, feels itself fretted by a more generous ambition, tor- 
mented by a more divine unrest; and, by the passionate 
impulses which it excites from time to time within the 
soul, as also by the habitual direction which it impresses 
upon it, it tends toward something better, which it cannot 
define, but which it cannot help foreboding and desiring. 
These two forms of the religion of nature, thus widely 
differing, are distinguished in French by two words 
almost the same in sound, but in meaning separated by 
a gulf—Deism and Theism. To avoid the confusion that 
these words, which are so alike in pronunciation, might 
create, we will say in preference Deism and Monotheism. 

Deism and Monotheism are both twilight religions, if 
you will allow the expression, with the difference which 
exists between the two twilights. For indeed if there 
_are common characters belonging alike to the evening 
and morning twilights, there are others which render 
them entirely dissimilar. The eye perceives at the 
horizon, which looks like a bar of gold with draperies 
of purple, the light of a fire not yet seen, or no 
longer seen; and yet how great a difference! At the 
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break of day there is the thrill of all nature; a sort of 
impulse of creation towards the visible source of life; a 
breeze which passes over the earth, and bears eastward 
all perfumes and all songs. At sunset, on the contrary, 
a wearied wind rakes the soil, and seems to refold its 
wings; the petals droop on their stalks; the songs 
cease in the nests. It is, that in one case the sun is 
rising, and the day coming into being; in the other, the 
light is dying, and the night advancing. (Applause.) 

Well, according as the times are approaching towards 
or receding from Christianity, I see two analogous 
aspects exhibited by Natural Religion; on one side the 
growing light of the philosophy of the ancients, in 
which the fathers of the Church have not hesitated to 
discern a preparation for the gospel; on the other, the 
successive obscurations caused by the philosophy of the 
moderns, which lead us to the extinction not only of 
faith, but of reason itself. 

And, to speak first of the preparation for the gospel, 
I find it in history, at two extremities of the world. 
Allow me to make an appropriate mention of this to- 
day, gentlemen, when we have before our eyes our great 
International Exhibition, which now unites the nations 
of the extreme East with those of the Christian West, 
and causes them to celebrate in common the /éfe of that 
civilization which must no longer be called European or 
Western, but cosmopolitan. 

I will evoke, then, from the remote parts of China 
and from the cities of Greece, two sages who lived 
nearly at the same time—Confucius and Socrates. They 
rank first among the representatives of ancient Mono- 
theism. Well, both of these have recognized in divine 
revelation the last word of human wisdom. 

The sage of China, I had almost said its prophet, 
believed “that a holy man was to be sent from heaven, 
that he would know all things, and that he would have 
all power in heaven and on earth.” * 


* Morale de Confucius, No. 196. 
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Socrates, in his turn, said, “ Unless it please God to 
send you some one to instruct you from Himself, do not 
hope ever to succeed in the design of reforming the 
ways of men.”* .... “The best resolution for us to 
take is, to wait patiently. Yes, we must wait until some 
one comes to instruct us as to how we ought to conduct 
ourselves towards the gods and towards men.” + 

Here, you see, is the most formal and touching appeal 
to a revelation from on high. This Monotheism does 
not deny supernatural religion; it desires and expects 
it: 

I will call to mind also an act of Socrates—acts are 
more eloquent than words. Socrates, in the camp of 
Potidaea, was seen by the whole army in a profound 
and long-continued ecstasy. It was at the dawn of a 
long summer’s day. He was standing motionless, with 
his face towards the east. The soldiers who approached 
him dared not question him. He remained thus the 
whole day, as if the sun which had arisen was not the 
one that he was looking for. He remained thus the 
whole night; the dew of the cold Thracian nights fell 
upon him without arousing him. Only the next day, 
when for the second time the sun shone forth in splen- 
dour upon the summit of Mount Athos, Socrates returned 
to this lower life. He had unconsciously shown to men 
by what impulses of the heart, and intuitions of the soul, 
and reason superior to all reasonings, they could, not 
indeed compel, but invoke, the highest communications 
from above.{ (Applause.) 

Four centuries later the light of Christianity arose 
from the East upon the Greek and Latin West. First of 
all, no doubt—and this is its honour—they were the poor 
and simple who received it; but the wise men followed 
soon after, and amongst them, more than others, the 
heirs of that great Platonic philosophy, which no other 
human philosophy before or since has ever equalled. 


* PLato, Apology of Socrates. t Piao, Second Alcibiades. 
~ PLaTo, Symposium. 
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Well, as history attests, these philosophers in becoming 
believers had by no means to abjure their doctrines, but 
to purify and complete them ; they came to the daylight 
not from the depth of night, but from the dawn. That 
word which the Academy had taught them to know— 
“the Light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world,” and which “shineth in darkness, and the 
darkness comprehendeth it not”—they found again in 
the Church, again to give it that same beautiful name, 
‘O Adyos! but also to adore it as equal to Him from 
whom it emanates, and dwelling in one and the same 
flesh with us.* And now I ask myself how it is that 
Deism ; z.¢. that other form of Natural Religion which 
denies the reality, and even the possibility, of revelation, 
has come into the world after Christianity had already 
enriched mankind with its light and benefits. 

Deism is a recent growth; it scarcely dates further 
back than the last century; for, notwithstanding its near 
relation to Socinian doctrine, it would not be right to 
confound it with the latter. Its cradle was in England, 
and everyone knows the name of its illustrious patron, 
Lord Bolingbroke, a Conservative in politics and a 
Radical in religion, a Free-thinker and a Tory. Yet, in 
spite of Bolingbroke and his friends, Deism would doubt- 
less have remained obscure if it had not had the good 
fortune to engage in its service almost from its birth 
the two imperial forces of the day—that of the French 
language, whose eminence was then uncontested, and 
that of the two powerful minds which exercised so 
decisive an influence over their age, and I do not fear 
to add over ours also—Voltaire and Rousseau. 





* Johni. ‘‘If these philosophers (Socrates and Plato) could return to 
the world and live to-day amongst us, without doubt they would acknow- 
ledge the Sovereign Master, who could so easily, when it pleased Him, 
lead all nations of the earth into the way of salvation. They would change 
what little there would be to reform in their expressions and in some points 
of their doctrine, and would embrace the Christian religion, as indeed in 
later times, and in our own days, most of the Platonists have done.” — 
St. AUGUSTINE, De Veritate Religionis, chap. iv. No. 7. 
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In that famous Préface de Cromwell, which was in 
France the programme of the literary revolution, M. 
Victor Hugo wrote thus: “The train of the eighteenth 
century still drags in the nineteenth; but it is not for 
us, the young men who have seen Bonaparte, to bear it 
for hen’: * 

Well, M. Victor Hugo was mistaken, and he makes 
amende honorable in the present day. For my part I 
assert that never has the eighteenth century ruled us so 
much as to-day, both for good and evil. 

I feel no embarrassment in finding Voltaire before me. 
As for Rousseau, I have named him, but shall not speak 
of him to-day. His Deism was never so clear or so 
firm as that of Voltaire; and even in the work which 
contains his latest religious thoughts, the Lettres écrites 
de la Montagne, he claims with energy, almost with 
anger, the title of Protestant. He affirms (in his own 
fashion it is true, still he does affirm) the Christian 
revelation and the divinity of Jesus Christ; and I do 
not see how the Socinian pastors of Geneva could 
justly exclude him from the Christian Church, such 
as they conceived it to be. + ; 

I said that I feel no embarrassment in meeting with 
the great memory of Voltaire in a subject to which it 
imperiously attaches itself, and at a time when, un- 
happily, it arouses strifes and passions. I am not a 
disciple of Voltaire, but I am an admirer of his talent, 
and still more of the great use he made of it every time 
that he placed it at the service of truth, of tolerance, 
and of justice. (Applause.) 

Hear how the French priest, the Abbé Guénée, who 
was his most courageous and successful opponent during 





* ‘Victor Hueco, Préface de Cromwell. 

+ This injustice has just been repaired with é/a’. We know the official 
part which the Consistory of Geneva has taken in the solemnity of the 
Centenary of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. We know also the semi-religious 
character borne without effort by the apotheosis, or rather, canonization of 
the new saint, which liberal Protestantism and authoritative radicalism 
have agreed to give themselves, in the Geneva of 1878, 
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his lifetime, expressed himself with respect to him: “He 
is the most brilliant and the most vast genius of his age; 
overturning the pernicious and senseless systems of 
sophists and atheists, and never ceasing to attack that 
fanaticism which is the cause of so many wars in our 
own country, and in the rest of the world.”* It was 
thus, gentlemen, that they thought and wrote amongst 
the clergy of France in the eighteenth century. (Ap- 
plause.) Having said this, I need not add, that when 
Voltaire brought his attacks and sarcasms upon super- 
stitions and fanaticisms to bear upon Christianity itself 
—and he does this, alas! too often—I separate myself 
from him with energy, and when necessary with indig- 
nation. (Applause.) But even then I cannot help 
remembering those profound words of an austere Chris- 
tian, an orthodox Catholic and reformer, as great as he 
is little known, Bordas-Demoulin: “Beginning with 
Luther and Calvin, Voltaire is the third great executor 
of sovereign justice upon the Church.”+ (Applause.) 

How is it, gentlemen, that Voltaire and the best of 
the philosophers of his time were Deists? Was Chris- 
tianity superseded? Had Deism arrived in its proper 
time, as the new religious conception which responded 
to a new development of the human mind? 

The higher phase into which the human mind had 
entered dates from the Renaissance, and it was in its 
superb full bloom in the seventeenth century. Now, as 
all are aware, Bacon, Copernicus, Kepler, Descartes, 
Pascal, Leibnitz, not to mention others, the great founders 
of modern science, who laid down those principles of 
which to-day we simply draw the conclusions, these were 
Christians, and not only Christians by tradition or senti- 
ment, but Christians by their reason. I consider that I 
do no injury to Voltaire and Rousseau by placing them, 

* The Abbé Guénée is the author of Lettres de quelques Fuifs portugais 
allemands et polonnais & M. de Voltaire. Paris, 1769. 

+ BorDAS-DEMOULIN, Discouss sur Voltaire. This discourse was 


presented to the Assembly of the French Academy in 1844; it lost the 
prize by ten voices against nine. 
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as philosophers and savants, far below the men I have 
just named. 

That which had grown up, gentlemen, that which was 
the peculiar characteristic of the eighteenth century, and 
which constituted its superiority over the two centuries 
which preceded it, was that yearning after social reforms 
and progress which disturbed it so profoundly ; that 
impulse, generous to temerity, towards all ideas of 
tolerance, liberty, and justice. But those great and holy 
things, the passion for which it has bequeathed to us, 
have they not their divine source in the Gospel, as they 
have their human source in the conscience? And what 
was there, then, which kept the Gospel and the eighteenth 
century apart? 

What was there? The dismal vision which Voltaire 

took pains to describe to us. You remember, in those 
green and smiling paths where the sages walked, and 
where he himself passed from Numa to Pythagoras, 
from Pythagoras to Socrates, the heaps of whitened 
bones of men massacred by thousands in the name of 
Jesus Christ. And when, upon the hill which commands 
_ a view over the whole, he at last meets the gentle and 
simple young man, with hands bruised and swollen, his 
sorrowful gaze fixed upon the multitude of victims, 
“You have not, then, contributed in any way,” he 
anxiously enquires, “by your discourses, ill-rendered or 
ill-interpreted, to those frightful heaps of bones that I 
“Saw on my path in coming to consult you?”* Well, I 
know not whether the negative reply of Jesus fully con- 
vinced him; but this I know, that the vision of zhe. 
Christians’ Charnel-houses, as he called them, haunted his 
imagination up to the last; and that he could not decide 
upon seeing in a Master so ill-understood or so ill- 
obeyed, any more than “a rustic Socrates+—an Israelitish 
Theist, as Socrates was an Athenian Theise’* 





* Dictionnaire Philosophique, article Religion. 
+ Philosophie, Dieu et les Lflommues, chap. xxxiii. 
t Profession de foi des Théistes: De la Doctrine des Théistes, 
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Here it is that we must seek, not exclusively indeed, 
but in a great measure, the origin of the Deism of 
Voltaire, and of the eighteenth century. (Applause.) 
And here, gentlemen, is still to-day the knot, the hard 
and grievous knot, of the religious and social question. 
I will suppose that this evening, in the different pulpits 
of this capital, those who represent officially the Church 
of the present day, are doing in its name what I myself 
am doing from this tribune in the name of the Church 
of the first ages and in the name of the Church of the 
ages to come; I will suppose that, renouncing at last a 
kind of infallibility which belongs to God alone, they 
are confessing aloud the errors and faults of the human 
depositaries of religious authority, in order to bring 
human liberty in its turn also to make its confession, so 
that, as Saint Paul said, “every mouth may be stopped, 
and all the world may become guilty before God.”* 
I will suppose that they wash with their tears the stains 
of blood that are upon their mantle; not the sacred 
blood with which their fathers purpled it when they were 
martyrs, but that with which they besprinkled it, when, 
in the name of Jesus Christ, and in spite of Jesus Christ, 
from martyrs they became executioners! (Applause.) 
I will suppose—and may this hypothesis change one 
day, and soon, into reality!—that they renounce in 
the name of the Church, and for ever—so long as 
there may be here below a human conscience in conflict 
with doubt, or even with error—that they for ever 
renounce persecution (I do not mean the practice of 
persecution—who would dream of that in France at 
this day ?—but the doctrine of persecution); not only 
ceasing to desire an impossible future, but ceasing to 
look back with regret to a criminal past... . If they 
should do this, gentlemen, ah! doubtless all strife would 
not have come to an end: for my part, I believe in the 
eternal strife of error and evil against the Gospel, of 
error against truth, because error is error, and truth is 


* Romans iii. 19. 
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truth ; of evil against good, because good is good, and 
evil is evil ;—but I do not hesitate to say, that to-morrow, 
from one end of France to the other, all honest and truly 
liberal minds would create a triumph for the gospel and 
the Catholic Church such as, perhaps, they have never 
known. (Applause.) 

On the 18th Floréal* (May 7th), 1794, after a dis- 
course which was enthusiastically applauded, Maximilian 
Robespierre presented to the National Convention a 
decree which was voted by acclamation. 

“farst Article. The French nation acknowledges the 
existence of the Supreme Being, and the immortality of 
the soul. 

“Second Article. It acknowledges that the most 
worthy worship of the Supreme Being is the practice of 
the duties of man.” 

Voltaire’s aspirations were exceeded ; for Deism came 
to be proclaimed the religion of the State. 

On the 2nd December, 1804, beneath the vaulted roof 
of Notre Dame, given back to the splendours of the 
Catholic service, Napoleon Bonaparte was crowned 
Emperor of the French by a Pope who, three years 
before, on signing the Concordat, had been made by 
him the absolute master of the Episcopate. 

What had passed during the interval of those ten 
years, and by what strange overturning, after so short 
an interval, had the French Revolution been reclaimed 
‘from the Deism of Robespierre to the Catholicism of 
* Napoleon ? 

For my part, I have always seen in this the de- 
monstration by facts of the radical impotency of 
Deism. One of the most courageous, and, in certain 
respects, one of the most clear-sighted historians of our 
Revolution, M. Edgar Quinet, takes a different view of 
it. “According to him, what was lacking to the French 
Revolution in general, and to the men of the Terror in 





(* Zvoréal, eighth month of the Republican year in France (from April 
20th to May 19th). Zvanslator. 
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particular—you will be astonished—was audacity.* He 
remarks, and in this he is perfectly right, that a great 
social renovation is inseparable from a great religious 
renovation. He adds that the eighteenth century was 
not so daring in its action against Catholicism as the 
sixteenth, and that on this account the French Revolu- 
tion, less fortunate than the Protestant Reformation, 
has suffered shipwreck—it is thus that he expresses it 
—shipwreck in sight of port. And the reason of this 
must in the end be sought for in the inherent timidity 
of the Latin mind in religious matters. 

“This inability,” he writes, “to form any idea what- 
ever of a change in the religious order, does not belong 
personally to the men of the Terror; it seems to be 
characteristic of the Latin race. The Romans were 
never able to emerge from their ancient religious forms ; 

they could not even conceive of such an idea. The 
same sterility, still more lamentable, is found in our 
case.” + 

I will not delay over this philosophy of history, which 
will never be mine, and which, I venture to affirm, was 
not M. Quinet’s. After all, it has but one name—the 
fatalism of races. As if human liberty had not its 
triumphant reactions against the tyranny of inheritance 
in individuals and in nations! I will not enlarge upon 
the question, by enquiring in what measure the blood 
and spirit of the Roman are found in the German, and 
still more in the Celtic race which forms the basis of 
our nation. 

Let us allow that we are Latins, and I affirm without 
fear that on this hypothesis there is no race of men 
more disposed than ours for great religious changes. 
Christianity is unquestionably the most prodigious 
change of all. Cast out by the Semitic race, in the 
bosom of which it was born, and which nevertheless 
was unable to comprehend it, did it not come from the 





* La Revolution, par EDGAR QUINET. 
+ Ibid, vol. ii. p. 145. 
Cc 
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beginhing, as if by a sure instinct of its destinies, to 
plant its bright and blood-stained banner in that Rome 
which was the capital of the ancient Latin world, as 
Paris is the capital of the modern Latin world? (Ap- 
plause.) 

What shall I say of Protestantism? We are strangely 
forgetful when we make it the almost exclusive here- 
ditary possession of the Germanic or Anglo-Saxon 
genius. Have we then forgotten, when we speak of 
audacity, that the boldest form of Protestantism, the 
least traditional and the most radical with regard to 
institutions as well as to doctrines, the most republican 
in its government—in short, that which rests upon the 
most popular basis in its expansion throughout the 
world—is that which issued from a brain so wholly 
French as Calvin’s? (Applause.) 

I say this with so much the more disinterestedness, 
gentlemen, because I am a Catholic, and I intend to 
remain a Catholic. Whatever may be the ties which 
unite me to many amongst the Protestants—and these 
ties are intimate—whatever my esteem for all that is 
Christian, liberal, fruitful, in truly evangelical Protes- 
tantism, I am not, I shall never be, a Protestant. I think 
I may add, without being a prophet, that if three hundred 
years ago our country itself was so near to becoming 
Protestant, and yet did not become so, neither religious 
efforts nor political calculations will bring back this 
chance, which has vanished to return no more. France 
will be Catholic, reformed in accordance with the gospel 
and with liberty, but still Catholic, or she will cease 
to be!* (Applause.) 


* What I affirm here has heen affirmed with no less force by some of 
the most distinguished Protestants. I will quote only Pastor Edmond de 
Pressensé. ‘‘I am convinced,” he wrote in his History of the Vatican 
Council, ‘‘that it is not under the form of Protestantism as it is now that 
France will receive the gospel. Protestantism may contribute to hasten a 
more vast and effective reform; but it will not accomplish it alone: it is 
absolutely necessary that it have its birth and development in the very 
bosom of Catholicism, provided that the latter transform itself, and break 
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Certainly, gentlemen, I do not understand how a great 
historian like Edgar Quinet can assert that the Latins in 
general, and the French in particular, are naturally pusil- 
lanimous in the matter of religion, and thus unfit for 
making great changes in this order which rules all the 
rest. Still less do I understand how anyone can pretend 
that the French Revolution has been less bold than the 
Protestant Reformation. The contrary, in fact, is true. 
The French Revolution wished to make of Deism, which 
is only a philosophy, a positive religion, the religion of a 
great people, and, to say the truth, the religion of the 
human race. It endeavoured to establish it as a Church, 
under the two forms suitable to a Church; as an official 
Church, with the worship of the Supreme Being; as a 
_ free Church, with that of the theophilanthropists. It 
went still further; for if it was Deist with Robespierre 
and the National Convention, it was Atheist with Chau- 
mette and the Commune of Paris; it transformed Atheism 
itself into a strange sort of worship, in which human 
reason, or let us rather say human insanity, substituted 
for sovereign reason, was worshipped under the living 
emblem of a shameless woman. 

The Protestant Reformation proposed to replace one 
conception of Christianity by another conception equally 
Christian, to substitute a new organization for the ancient 
organization of the Church. This was, doubtless, a con- 
siderable change, but one which did not attack the base 
of the ancient beliefs, and of a society eighteen centuries 





with the idolatrous and unbridled Ultramontanism which ruins it, and 
which would certainly ruin the country if this triumph were without a 
morrow.” And elsewhere, on the subject of one of the Old Catholic 
Congresses, at which we were both present: ‘‘It is not as a sectarian, 
thinking only of his own parish and little Church, that I study this great 
religious crisis of Catholicism. I follow it in its different phases with the 
most profound interest. Convinced as I am that it will not be given to 
any other religious form to act with effect upon our Latin countries, I only 
expect a return of moral power for religion amongst us, if the Catholic 
Church consents seriously to reform itself. Jf this reform docs not take 
place, we may say that the cause ts lost for Christianity im our generation,” — 
Revue Chrétienne, 5th October, 1872. 
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old. The French Revolution, on the contrary, must needs 
destroy everything and renew everything. The human 
soul and the modern world must be rudely transported 
across the abyss and the tempest, from the shore of re- 
vealed faith to that of natural philosophy,—from an order 
of things founded upon the will of God to another order 
founded upon the will of man. The sun must be arrested 
upon the dial of Christian Redemption, at one single 
blow, in the year 1792, and made to shine upon the future 
from the first year of the French Republic! If there ever 
was audacity in the world, it was that which dared to do 
this! But it went to those lengths in which practical 
sense disappears, and temerity is confounded with folly. 

Ah, revolutionary France was powerful! She was 
able, by turns, at the will of her caprices, to overturn 
and to raise up thrones; to deck the head of Louis XVI. 
with the red cap, and to crown that of Napoleon with 
the diadem of the Czsars; to break the altar of her 
ancient National Church to pieces, and desecrate it with 
riots and orgies, in order afterwards to bow down before 
the fatally Ultramontane Church of the Concordat which 
she had caused to be fabricated by Pius VII. She had 
power to vanquish and terrify the nations and kings 
leagued against her; to improvise soldiers, captains, 
heroes, out of bare-footed peasants, armed with pitch- 
forks; to carry about the tricolour flag, and to beat her 
drums in the capitals of Europe! But what she could 
not do was to change the nature of things, and to make 
a religion of Deism! (Applause.) 

Deism is a philosophy, and what is more, a defective 
and erroneous philosophy. As I have already said, I 
do not confound it with Christian spiritualism, nor even 
with that spiritualism which, though not Christian, may 
become so. But the system which closes heaven over 
our heads, leaving there I know not what God to Whom 
we cannot attain, and Who is forbidden to occupy Him- 
self with us; to such a system I do no wrong in denying 
it not only the character of a religion in harmony with 
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the heart of man, but also that of a philosophy conform- 
able to man’s reason. 

What is this God, Who was able indeed to create (for 
Deism admits the mystery of the Creation), but Who 
cannot communicate with His creature? And what is 
this universe? Above all, what is this humanity, hope- 
lessly separated from Him Who is its supreme source, 
and yet shall never be its ultimate purpose? When 
thought fixes itself for some time upon this absent and 
abstract’God, upon this great Unknown presiding from 
without over a mechanical universe, it feels seized by a 
strange uneasiness. Nature is no longer anything but a 
corpse; the mind is nothing but a spectre; and the idea 
of God oscillates in frightful giddiness between two 
abysses ready to swallow it up—that of Atheism, which 
despoils it of the shadow of existence, and that of Pan- 
theism, which gives it back a life more monstrous and 
more impossible than nothingness! 

Deism may indeed attract a generous and restless 
mind ; but it will not retain it if the mind persevere in 
the search after truth. Still less will it hold fast the 
conscience and heart that are resolutely thirsting after 
righteousness and love. For my part, I am always 
tempted to exclaim with Hegel, “I have a horror of the 
Unipersonal God.” The Unipersonal God is the God 
of the Deists. That of the Christians is triply Personal, 
and therefore He is living in Himself, at the same time 
that He is distinct from creation. 

In any case, I comprehend those burlesque but true 
words which a colleague of Robespierre muttered be- 
hind him in the cortége of the religious féte: “You are 
beginning to be tiresome with your Supreme Being!”* 

And, if I may be allowed to mix fiction with history 
—fiction, however, which is full of reality—I understand 
above all that woman’s cry, as terrible as it was eloquent, 
when amidst the splendours and languors of a summer 


* L’ Exslise et la Révolution francaise. Par E. de PRESSENSE. 
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evening Lélia looks up to the skies, and finding them 
empty, or at least of interminable depth, as her eye 
turns back to earth she exclaims, “Thou art not suf- 
ficient for me, my God!” * 

And this is Deism! The heart, as well as the reason, 
recoils from it, and all the avenues of human nature 
close before it. It can be no more the philosophy of 
those who think, than the religion of those who have 
‘loved or suffered. The great hidden powers of humanity, 
those weaknesses which are supreme forces—the woman 
and the child—have nothing to do with it. How shall it 
be with the masses? 

Here, in conclusion, we are brought back to this grave 
question of the democracy in its relations with religion. 
“We are a nation of peasants,” said M. Gambetta quite 
recently, “a nation of small landowners and proprietors; 
and it is in our agricultural and rural populations that 
the reserve and strength of the future are to be found.” + 
Well, the French peasants have become republicans, or 
at least are in the way of becoming so, but they will 
not become Deists, The French peasants love liberty 
and equality ; they like to be at home in their cottages 
and in their fields; they would see with an ill eye the 
interference of their curé in the affairs of the commune 
or of the state. But they are none the less attached to 
that religion, simple, popular, and divine—yes, they feel 
it to be divine—which was that of their ancestors, and 
which they mean to bequeath to their children. You 
may teach them to disengage this religion from the 
superstitions which are mixed up with it—especially if 
you are aided by the enlightenment and zeal of a clergy 
high-souled enough for such a task—but you will never 
persuade them to set the “Supreme Being” in the place 
of Jesus Christ. (Applause.) They are a thousand times 
in the right, gentlemen ; and it is not ignorance, as has 
been often asserted, that makes them rebel against the 


* Léia, By GEORGES SAND, 
+ Speech at the Banquet of the Cercle National, May 24th, 1878. 
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advances of a philosophy as ambitious as it is power- 
less: it is what I do not fear to call the latent but sure 
instinct which belongs to Christian nations. These 
peasants may indeed be superstitious, but they do not 
intend to become idolators. 

All idols are not carved in stone, nor fabricated in 
gold or wood. There are others that are fashioned 
every day in the thoughts of men. These are spiritual 
idols—the most criminal and the most dangerous. The 
God of Deism is of this number. “He has eyes,” as the 
Psalmist says, “but He sees not.’* He wears, stretched 
over His intelligence like a thick bandage, those general 
laws of the world which He submits to rather than 
creates, whether in thought or act, and through which He 
distinguishes neither individuals nor their particular acts. 
He bears no resemblance to the God of the Gospel, Who 
feeds the birds of the air, and clothes with glory the 
lilies of the fields; Who knows the number of the hairs 
of our head, and of the tears of our eyes, as well as 
that of the stars of the firmament; and Who awaits us, 
in His clear-sighted justice, to recompense or to punish. 

“He has ears, but He hears not.” Voice of prayer 
and love, enthusiastic song of adoration, beatings of the 
wings of ecstasy, tears falling drop by drop in the silence 
of the night, sound of the stifling sob, piercing cry of 
remorse or sorrow, you have not ascended, you will 
never ascend, to Him! Deists have defined prayer as a 
soliloquy of the soul with itselft The soul speaks to 
itself, and listens; and in this illusive twofold division 
it finds at last the consolation and strength lacking 
to it in its natural oneness, and which it would ask in 
vain from the majestic deafness and dumbness of the 
Infinite. 

“He has ears, but He hears not. He has a mouth, 
but He speaks not.” No, He has never responded to 
man, to the soul within, by one of those inarticulate 


* Psalm cxv. (cxiii, according to the Vulgate). 
+ KANT. 
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but living words which can never be forgotten by those 
who have heard them. All this is but mystic illusion! 
God does not intervene at all by His grace in the 
intimate and august drama of conscience, nor by His 
Revealers and Prophets in the general life of humanity. 
' Above all, He has no feelings—no bowels of tender- 
ness and pity, through which, as was formerly believed, 
the Day-spring from on high had visited us! How 
should He love us, since He knows us not? How 
should He be Father, since He is the Absolute ? 

Anti-Christian science takes care to inform us of this: 
what it consents still to call God has nothing in common 
with the God of religion.* I reply, that it would be 
better for it to break this idol; for by dint of being 
abstracted, it becomes hideous; and by dint of being 
impassible, it becomes ferocious. The statues of the 
Indian pagodas appear to me more tolerable! 

But what then could the masses do with such a God? 
The people in general are not made for abstractions, even 
were they more luminous and more profitable than those 
which a misguided spiritualism proposes to them. Yet 
they do not any the more want to assimilate themselves 
to the brute, and, consummating the double suicide to 
which they are urged from another side, smother God 
in the soul, and the soul in matter. What then must 
there be for this poor and great people, when returning 
to their homes in the evening, proud, but exhausted by 
their rude labour, disinterested creators of the wonders 
of that civilization of which they enjoy but little or 
nothing? What is needed for the peasant or the artisan 
during those short moments which remain to him for 
reading or for praying with his family, for reposing with 
his wife and children, with his soul and with his God ? 

What he needs, gentlemen, is a God who can be easily 
found ; a very simple and, above all, a very loving God; 





* “What science in the present day calls God has absolutely nothing to 
do with the God of religion.” (“Etude sur M. Edouard Zeller,” par M. 
CoMPARETTI, dans la Rassegna Settimanale, du 27 Janvier, 1878.) 
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a God Who, without ceasing to be great, and con- 
sequently mysterious, has nevertheless known how to 
abase Himself to us; and having made poverty glorious 
by being born upon straw, made suffering divine by 
dying upon the Cross. 

Such is the God of the Gospel; and if He is the God 
of the great and the wise—when the great and the wise 
know how to be humble and pure—He is above all the 
God of those who toil and suffer ; in short, the God of 
the people! (Prolonged applause.) 
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Liberal Catholicism 


ENTLEMEN,—If we have decided upon seeking 

in Christianity the only solution that can be given 
to the religious crisis—and if we are convinced that the 
Church, whose office it is to preserve and to transmit 
Christianity, needs to be reformed on its human side, 
what we have now to do is to enter upon the study of 
the principal characteristics of a Catholic Reform. 

It is not a new religion that I am about to preach. 
God forbid! This foolish accusation has been idly 
enough laid against me by superficial minds, actuated 
by prejudice or malice. Those who would seriously 
enter into my mind know that the only question that I 
entertain is that of a legitimate and necessary reform of 
the ancient religion, or rather of the ancient Church, of 
France and of the civilized world; a reform, the ele- 
ments of which are as old as that Church itself, since 
its aim is to lead back the Church to its origin; and the 
idea of which is far from belonging peculiarly to myself, 
since similar efforts have been made in all times with 
different-results by the most learned and pious Catholics. 

To speak only of the Middle Ages—what was then the 
motto, or rather the cry of Western Christianity, from 
St. Bernard to the Council of Trent, but the reform of 
the Church, and that reform in the head as well as in 
the members, 2” capite et in membris? The last echo 
of that cry was heard at the Council of Trent; and 
when, in that assembly, interested or timid prelates 
sought to exclude from the proposed reform (incomplete 
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as it was) those whom they called “the very tlustrious 
cardinals,” the great and austere Archbishop of Braga 
exclaimed: “The very illustrious cardinals have need 
of a very illustrious reform!” (Applause.) 

Words such as these, which perhaps the Fathers of 
Trent applauded as you have done, and to which, in 
any case, they listened with respect, have to-day some- 
thing revolutionary about them for most Catholic ears. 
Can it be that the reform has been accomplished? On 
the contrary, the evil has only increased; but there are 
spiritual ills like certain chronic maladies—by dint of 
having to suffer them one is apt to confound them with 
the normal condition of the constitution, and to reject 
any medical treatment of them as an injury to the 
health which is supposed to exist. 

The chief centre of the reform spirit was in France, 
in that Church which refused to separate its national 
character from the principle of universality, and bore at 
once the names of Catholic and Gallican. Too submis- 
sive to our kings on one side, too timid on the other with 
regard to the pretensions of the See and Court of Rome, 
the Gallican Church was nevertheless, just in the measure 
of its independence, the most enlightened and the most 
flourishing Church of the West. In this respect the 
France of 1789 seemed as if bound to continue the 
traditions of ancient France whilst she enlarged them. 

I said this day week that the religious conception of 
the Revolution was Deism. This expression was not 
sufficiently exact. Deism was the philosophical doctrine 
of the Convention, as Atheism was, the brutal passion of 
the Commune of that time; but it would be unjust to 
identify with the Commune, or even with the Conven- 
tion, the great movement of transformation which dates 
from 1789. Its first inspiration, especially with regard 
to religious matters, must be sought in State papers and 
in the deliberations of the Constituent Assembly. Now, 
what we see there, on the Right as well as on the Left, 
and, so to speak, without distinction of political opinions, 
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is the conviction of the necessity of wide reforms in the 
Church as well as in the State. The true idea of the 
French Revolution was not then Deism, but reformed 
Catholicism. 

The Catholic reform, such as was undertaken, resulted 
in the Constitutional Church, of which doubtless much 
evil may be spoken, but upon the condition that we do 
not disregard the good which it aimed at and effected. 
The greatest reproach it deserves is, that the constitution 
of the clergy which served it had a civil, and not an 
ecclesiastical basis. The State wished to impose upon 
the clergy a political constitution as a body of function- 
aries dependent on itself, whereas it ought to have asked 
the Church, after it had been restored to its legitimate 
autonomy, to provide itself with a religious constitution 
more in harmony with the traditions of its own past, as 
well as with the conditions of the new state of society.* 
The work was thus vitiated in its first principle. It is 
none the less true that the Constituent Assembly 
understood that the regeneration of Catholicism was 
an indispensable condition of the regeneration of the 
country. 

It must be added that, though established at first by 
the political law upon a defective basis, the Constitu- 
tional Church reconstituted itself upon truly ecclesias- 
tical principles, when the freedom of worship and the 
separation of the Church from the State were proclaimed. 


* This is what the adversaries of the civil constitution of the clergy very 
justly observed in the discussion which took place in the Constituent 
Assembly. ‘‘The Committee,” said the Archbishop of Aix, ‘‘desires to 
recall the ecclesiastics to the purity of the primitive Church. It is not for 
bishops, the successors of the apostles ; it is not for pastors, whose office it 
is to preach the gospel, to reject this course ; but since the Committee re- 
minds us of our duty, it will permit us to remind it of our rights. .... 
The Church alone can govern the spiritualty. We propose to you to 
consult the Gallican.Church by a national council.” Another member of 
the Assembly, Goulard, curé of Roanne, appealed to “the great political 
principle of the division of powers, which is repugnant to the idea of the 
civil power and the ecclesiastical jurisdiction being confounded.” All, or 
nearly all, acknowledged the necessity of a reform, 
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At the moment when it was rudely suppressed by the 
Concordat it reckoned more than seven millions of 
adherents; it possessed a clergy doubly purified by 
persecution from without, and by discipline from within, 
which forced respect even from its adversaries.* Finally, 
its merits were such as to raise up as its apologist such 
a man as Bordas-Demoulin. “In order to brand the 
Constitutional Church,” he writes, “they declared it to be 
the work and the triumph of Jansenism. Yes, so it was; 
and it is the glory of both the one and the other. To 
see nothing in Jansenism but people crying out with all 
their might that the five propositions are not to be found 
in the book of the Bishop of Ypres, creating or vaunting 
convulsions, and passing into an unhappy sectarianism, 
would be great blindness. Jansenism is the spirit of 
reform struggling with the spirit of corruption. Bossuet, 
the Oratoire, and all the enlightened and really religious 
men of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ap- 
proved of Port Royal, and supported it; or rather they 
all formed but one corps @armée, fighting together, of 
which Port Royal was the avant-garde. This mar- 
vellous war terminated in a most striking victory by 
the establishment of the Constitutional Church, which 
caused the downfall of all the abuses. Whereas the 
Church of the Concordat, plunging again into the 
Middle Ages, will perhaps end by destroying religion in 
France, the Constitutional Church would have promptly 
won souls to it.’ + . 
I have insisted perhaps too long upon what is after 
all only a preface to the subject which is to occupy us 
to-day. I was anxious to establish that it is not in the 
least a religious novelty, or a Utopia of my own that 
we are engaged upon, but a reform which has been the 





* Lally Tolendal and the Abbé Emery. Bordas-Demoulin, who quotes 
them, does not hesitate to add, “Thus purified, the clergy was one of the 
most respectable that had yet been seen.” —Zssazs sur la Réforme Catholique, 


Pp. 327. 
t Lssais sur la Réforme Catholique, p. 352, 353: 
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idea and the work, ay, and sometimes the success— 
relative success ; for nothing is completed in this world, 
or at least in the present age of the world—but upon 
the whole the success of the best Catholics of all ages, 
of all countries, and above all of France. 


And now I enter upon the more special question of 
Liberal Catholicism. I assert that the first condition of 
a religious reform is that it should be liberal; and to 
demonstrate this we will make a study of Christian and 
Catholic liberalism; first in the relations of the Church 
with that which is outside of it, and particularly with 
civil society; then in the internal relations of the Church 
with itself, or, in other words, in its own government. 

Gentlemen, there are two ways of being liberal; the 
true way and the false. The false is that which I 
combated at Geneva and Berne, where both radicalisms 
were allied together—political radicalism, which sup- 
presses liberty in the State, and religious radicalism, 
which suppresses authority in the Church. I combated 
this enemy in those places, where it bore the usurped 
and profaned name of Liberal Catholicism. I shall 
combat it wherever I may meet with it, because I 
consider it more dangerous and more vile than all 
ultramontanisms!* (Tokens of assent.) 

Liberal Christianity consists not in confounding more 
or less the interests of the spiritual society with those 
of a political party. The Church is the city of souls, 
where the honest representatives of all parties can meet 
together in a common and peaceful worship, far above 
the opinions, interests, and passions which trouble and 
divide the city below. Too many Catholics and priests 
are daily reproached, and with reason, for identifying 
‘the cause of Christianity with that of absolutism, or at 

* This applies to a party, not to the Swiss Church itself. I have a 
profound aversion for political radicalism, and still more for religious 
radicalism ; but I have only respectful sympathies with the Church of the 
Old Catholics in Switzerland, which I served for five years, and with its 
worthy Bishop, M. Herzog. 
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least with monarchy. Let us not imitate them in a 
contrary sense; let us not set the religion of the republic 
in opposition to the religion of the monarchy. 

I understand full well our being republican in France: 
I cannot even conceive being anything else at this day. 
(Much applause.) And yet if I were English or Italian 
I should be a resolute monarchist. I will say more. If 
I belonged to one of those races which are not yet ripe 
for political emancipation, I should be a partizan, not 
indeed of an arbitrary and despotic government, but of 
a paternal and progressive autocracy. 

It is not at a time when the representatives of the 
reigning families of Europe come, one after another, to 
salute our young and great Republic in the splendours of 
her capital, that French republicans should be announ- 
cing to them the sentence of speedy downfall, which 
after all is but hypothetical. There is a better answer 
to make to so new, enlightened, and generous an 
initiative. Our adversaries have made a heresy of the 
Republic. Let us not make a dogma of it; let us leave 
it what it is, a providential fact necessary for France, 
which it depends upon us to render fertile and glorious. 
(Applause.) 

I insist upon this, because this is a practical point at 
the present moment. Let us distrust the confusions 
now made between certain religious doctrines and cer- 
tain social institutions; they are without foundation in 
history, as they are of no good in politics. We are told, 
for example, that Protestantism is the religion of re- 
publics, as Catholicism is that of monarchies; and it 
seems to be forgotten that the most monarchical coun- 
tries of Europe—England, Germany, Scandinavia—are 
Protestant countries. Protestantism not only preserved 
the monarchical power wherever it found it established, 
but it caused it to enter as the keystone into the con- 
struction of its State Churches; and, in order the better 
to dispense with the supremacy of popes, it subjected 
itself to that of kings. As for Catholicism, if it too has 
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been in another way the religion of great monarchies, 
did it not, even in the Middle Ages, preside over the 
formation of French communes, over the prosperity of 
Italian republics, and over the stability of those Swiss 
cantons where pure democracy—the direct government 
of the people by the people—is at this day practised by 
that shepherd population as obstinately and passionately 
faithful to their ancient Church as to their secular liber- 
ties? And, on the other side of the ocean, were not 
they Catholics, who, in our modern times, when the 
shadow of Jesuitism was already stretching across the 
world, founded in Maryland the first of the republican 
states where full liberty of conscience has been laid at 
the very base of the constitution ? 

It is true that Catholicism, even when reformed and 
liberal, will always keep an ample place for the principle 
of authority. Far from being afraid of this, I see in it 
a useful if not necessary counterpoise to the extension 
of public liberties. Everything is complex in human 
affairs, and I do not think it is good for the social edifice 
to lean entirely on one side. I no more understand the 
suppression of authority for the profit of liberty in the 
moral world, than I should understand in the physical 
universe the suppression of the centripetal force for the 
profit of the centrifugal. You desire the increase of 
liberty in the State; beware then of meddling with 
authority in the family and in the Church! You will 
have no citizens really free and (more important still) 
permanently free until you have fathers obeyed, and 
until the Temple, rising above the political tribune and 
domestic hearths, and protecting them by its sacred 
shadow, shall attest the respect of all for the sanctity of 
conscience and of God. 

In that Republic of the United States which we admire 
so much, but study so little, two phenomena strike me. 
In the laws which rule the family there is maintained 
the freedom of testation, which confirms the authority 
of the father; and in the religious movement those 
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Churches make greatest progress which are most faith- 
ful to the hierarchical principle—the Roman and the 
Episcopal Churches. Even in the bosom of this almost 
unlimited democracy Anglo-Saxon good sense instinc- 
tively puts in practice Montesquieu’s principle: “We 
must combine the forces; strengthen one to enable it to 
resist the other.’ * 

I have said what true Liberal Catholicism is not; I 
will now endeavour to say what it is. What is it, gen- 
tlemen? The bringing into light in the order of ideas, 
the bringing into practice in the order of facts, not any 
alliance whatever between the Church and any particular 
form of government, or any particular political party, 
but that deep and lofty harmony which subsists in a 
Christian society between the spiritual freedom of souls 
and the temporal freedom of the people. 

I know well that when I hold such language I have 
against me all extreme parties, which is serious at a 
time when they are all-powerful ; and, what is still more 
serious, I have against me those facts which surge con- 
stantly from the troubled bosom of the Church, and 
from the not less disturbed centre of civil societies. 
The reconciliation of Christianity, and especially of 
Catholicism, with liberty no longer appears anything 
but the dream of some incurably chimerical minds. 
Well, the present is not the measure of the future; 
the dream of to-day will perhaps be the reality of to- 
morrow, or at least of the next generation; and, in spite 
of the demagogues who pretend to be the heirs of the 
French Revolution, and who are only its misrepresenters 
—heaven grant that they become not its murderers! 
(applause)—in spite of the Pharisees who call them- 
selves the expounders of the gospel, the reading of 
which they take care to interdict, and who cry out as 
loudly as the demagogues that the rights of man are 
incompatible with the rights of God, the day will dawn, 
not only for France, but for the whole world, when the » 
To. Bspoat des Lois, ve 14. 
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legitimate emancipation of individuals and of peoples 
shall be seen to be a fruit, perhaps tardy, but all the 
more precious and durable, of a Christianity which has 
come to be more deeply comprehended, and of Redemp- 
tion which is no longer only partially applied. (Applause.) 

Do you ask for the proof of this? It shall be as short 
as it is conclusive. A man is not fully free outwardly 
unless he is so inwardly. A people is not truly worthy 
and capable of governing itself as a people if it be not 
composed of citizens accustomed to govern themselves | 
as men. Now this is precisely the singular and wonder- 
ful change effected by Christianity ; it has restored man 
to himself. In giving back to him the full possession of 
his reason and of his conscience, it has delivered him 
from all the moral slaveries which held him aloof from 
himself, and deprived him of the support necessary for 
a true and durable public freedom. 

I make no exception either of the ancient people of 
God, or of the republics of Greece and Rome. The 
Jew was not truly free; he was subject to an imperfect 
and rudimentary theocracy ; he communicated with his 
God only by an external revelation; he had heard His 
Voice in the thunder; he had read His Law upon the 
stone; he trembled before the menace, he thrilled at the 
promise; but he knew nothing of that intimate and 
emancipating intercourse which the Christian has within 
himself with the Eternal Righteousness and Truth which 
have been revealed to him. “If the Truth make you 
free,” said Christ to the Pharisees of His time, “if the 
Truth make you free, you shall be free indeed.” 

As for even the most civilized nations, they were still 
less free. The ancient man did not belong to himself. 
In the intellectual order, his reason, though so cultivated, 
always remained the slave of the imagination. As proof 
of this I cite the polytheism and the idolatry which 
found powerless adversaries or zealous partizans amongst 
the most eminent philosophers, which nevertheless the 
lowest of our labourers would not tolerate for a single 
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day. In the moral order—ah! doubtless the practical 
morality of Christian nations is far from being perfect ; 
but when we sin we know that we sin, and we blush for 
it, if not before God, at least before our equals—the 
pagan conscience was given up, without feeling remorse 
and almost without light, to the deified powers of evil, 
from those of pride to those of sensuality! Lastly, in the 
social order,—and I speak here of the freest countries,— 
the great majority of the inhabitants belonged to certain 
owners, the only citizens of those republics; and these 
citizens were only free themselves upon the condition 
of belonging, body and soul, to the State. So that, in 
reality, liberty existed nowhere in those so much vaunted 
cities, and the citizen there was himself only the first of 
the slaves! * 

Gentlemen, when thought (the principle of all good, 
as of all evil) has recovered control of itself; when man, 
once more put in possession of his own nature and of 
his own person, is brought by his reason into a direct, 
immediate, and living relation with the Infinite Reason 
—with Him Who is called The Word, and Whose speech 
lies at the foundation of thought; with Him Who is 
called The Light, and Who shines in the midst of clouds 
—and by his conscience is brought into the same rela- - 
tion with Absolute Justice—with Him Who is essentially 
just, and Who justifies by faith, by spiritual intuition, by 
religious and moral conversion of the heart, before justi- 
fying by works; when the slave of sense and sin is raised 





* “The maxim which Lycurgus sought to inculcate, and which is the 
general expression of all greatness to which the ancients pretended, is, 
‘that every citizen is the property of his country, and that by belonging 
to it he ceases to have power over himself.’ The consequence of such 
a principle is, that the condition of citizens is one of absolute slavery. 
Rousseau had the same ideas, and gave to civil society the ownership of 
the citizens. ‘When the prince says to him, “It is expedient for the State 
that you should die,” he ought to die.’ These words, understood in a strict 
sense (and the general spirit of the author warrants our thus understanding 
them), suppose that society is the proprietor of all rights of the individual, 
or, in other words, that minorities should be eaten alive by the majorities.” 
—ROsMINI-SERBATI, félosofia del Diritto, tom. ii. p. O11. 
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from earth, and carried towards deliverance and glory, 
in the great triumphant embrace of the Cross—“And I, 
if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto Me!”—believe 
me, gentlemen, there is no longer any question, save that 
of time, as to the reign of liberty in human societies! 
Its cause is henceforth gained; for in that day all slavery 
is abolished in its first principle—I say all slavery, I do 
not say all obedience—all liberty is virtually proclaimed 
—I speak of liberty, not of revolt or anarchy—the people 
of the redeemed is established, and that which is a nation 
of priests will be at the same time a nation of kings; 
and already it can sing, as in the vision of the Prophet, 
“Thou ... hast redeemed us to God by Thy Blood out 
of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation: 

. and we shall reign on the earth!” * (Applause.) 

If the whole of Christianity, so to speak, consists in 
this re-establishment of the human conscience, restored 
to righteousness by a new relationship with God in Christ, 
and if modern civilization (which is radically different 
from ancient civilization) has issued from thence in the 
temporal order, just as the Christian Church (which is 
essentially different from the theocracy of Israel) has 
issued forth from it in the spiritual order, need I add 
that of all liberties, none will be dearer to the true 
Christian than that of the conscience in its inviolable 
relationship with God, and that of worship in its neces- 
sary connection with the conscience? Doubtless he will 
condemn and combat error wherever he may meet with 
it; for he believes in truth, absolute truth, in the intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious order; but in condemning 
and combating error, he will respect liberty of conscience 
even in its mistakes ; he will not insult it in its falls ; he 
will not use force towards it when it resists ; he will say 
to it, as the Angel of Light to the Angel of Darkness, 
“The Lord rebuke thee.” t 


* Revelation v. 9, 10. ; : 
+ “Yet Michael the archangel, when contending with the devil he dis- 
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This, gentlemen, is by no means a religious doctrine 
peculiar to myself; the greatest Catholic orator of these 
times proclaimed it from the pulpit of Notre Dame, in 
magnificent language, which none in the Roman Church 
then arose to dispute, but which no authorized voice 
would utter there to-day. “ Whosoever,” exclaimed Pere 
Lacordaire, “whosoever excepts one single person when 
claiming justice as the right of men, whosoever consents 
to the slavery of one single man, white or black, were it 
even by but one hair of his head that the latter were 
unjustly bound, he is not a sincere man, and does not 
deserve to fight for the sacred cause of the human race. 
Yes, Catholics, mark this well, if you crave liberty for 
yourselves, you must crave it for all men, and under all 
skies!” (Applause.) 

And yet, gentlemen, let us not be too severe towards 
the representatives of the Roman Church if they have 
finally disowned this doctrine, generous as it is, but 
contrary to long-standing traditions, and moreover sus- 
ceptible of interpretations which are not without danger. 
Do we not indeed see the representatives of the modern 
State persist in following the same old paths, less noisily, 
no doubt, than the Church, but with an almost equal 
obstinacy? Under the government of the French Re- 
public it has required seven years of efforts and patience 
before 1 could speak to you of religion in this hall. If 
I now proposed to those amongst you who are inclined 
to pray with me that we should seek together, like the 
early Christians (who were more free in the Rome of 
the Cesars than we are to-day in Paris), some obscure 
retreat, some upper chamber, or some catacomb, where 
we might kneel before the God of sincere consciences, 
we should perhaps find entrance forbidden us by an 
agent of the police! (Applause.) 

Outside of the three officially recognized forms of wor- 
ship, the Roman Catholic, the Calvinistic or Lutheran 


puted about the body of Moses, durst not bring against him a railing 
accusation, but said, The Lord rebuke thee.” (Jude 9.) 
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Protestant, and that of the Jewish Synagogue, religious 
liberty does not exist in France; or rather it does exist, 
but only for the votaries of Infidelity. In this country, 
ever ready for revolutions, and rebellious against reforms, 
men are permitted to deny religious tradition, or even to 
insult it, but strictly forbidden to amend it. (Applause.) 

I expect better things from the future, and from a 
near future. The French Chambers will not allow a 
year to pass, I am persuaded, without voting that pro- 
ject of law, so liberal, and at the same time so moderate, 
which the late Assembly had taken into consideration, 
and one of the authors of which is at this hour a Member 
of the Government.* I see also another Member of that 
Assembly here near me; and the long friendship which 
unites me to him will not forbid my saluting in his 
person one of the most eloquent, the most courageous, 
and the most Christian defenders of freedom of con- 
science and of worship.t (Applause.) 


We have spoken of Liberal Catholicism in respect to 
the Church’s relations with civil society ; it remains for 
us to consider it in respect to the internal government 
of the religious body. 

Here, again, I must first of all put aside that most 
dangerous enemy of true liberality which falsifies it by 
exaggerating. False liberalism is the negation of Divine 
Right in the government of the Church: it desires that 
in the Church, as in the modern State, authority should 
come from below, and derive its source from the people. 
We touch, gentlemen, upon a formidable question. Let 
us do so, if possible, without prejudice and without 
passion. 

When we have to speak of any one of the three great 
associations that are necessary to the accomplishment of 
the destinies of the human race, Domestic Society, Civil 
Society, Religious Society, it may be affirmed, before any 


* M. Bardoux, Minister of Public Instruction and of Worship. 
+ M. de Pressensé, Devutv of the Seine in the National Assembly. 
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historical verification, that such a society has its first 
origin in an appointment of the Divine Will, and that 
consequently the authority which is essential to it, which 
constitutes and maintains it, finds its own principle and 
sanction in God. In this sense the assertion of St. Paul 
is strictly true, in all orders, and for all times, “The 
powers that be are ordained of God.’* Being the 
Supreme Authority, because He is the Supreme Reason, 
God alone is Sovereign; God alone can communicate 
to man the formidable power of commanding his fellow 
men, even though it were but once. 

But in each society this communication is effected in 
a different manner, according to the peculiar nature of 
the society. In the two societies which constitute the 
human order, the power does not come direct from God: 
in the family it is transmitted by the laws of nature, 
the foundation of paternal authority ; in the State it is 
transmitted by political laws, whether those laws have 
attached it to hereditary monarchy, or confided it to 
popular election. In the Church, on the contrary, that 
essentially supernatural society, which, according to the 
magnificent image of the inspired Book, does not ascend 
from earth, but descends from heaven,t the power is 
directly and absolutely divine. It was established at 
the beginning by a positive appointment of Jesus Christ, 
and it is carried on from age to age by a rite which He 
instituted Himself; I mean the imposition of hands of 
the apostles and their successors. “Then the eleven 
disciples went away into Galilee, into a mountain where 
Jesus had appointed them. And when they saw Him, 
they worshipped Him: but some doubted. And Jesus 
came and spake unto them, saying, All power is given 
unto Me in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching 





* Rom. xii, 1. 
t ‘‘And I John saw the holy city, the new Jerusalem, descending from 
heaven and from God.”—Rey. xxi. 2. 
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them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you: and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world.”* 

If this is to be clerical, then Iam so. I believe that 
there exists in the Church, by divine right, a distinction 
between the clergy and the laity; that the priest pos- 
sesses, by virtue of his ordination, a supernatural power 
which comes from the apostles by the bishops, from 
Christ by the apostles, and from God by Christ. I 
believe this, because it is the teaching of the Holy 
Scriptures ; because it was the belief of the Church from 
the first ages. Its most ancient monuments prove this. 
1 will say more: I believe it because I feel it. It is the 
intimate and mysterious experience of every one who 
has not lightly received the “gift which is in us by the 
putting on of hands.” + Yes, gentlemen, he who in the 
deep convictions and ardent sacrifices of his youth, in 
spite of all personal interests, and rising above all 
purely human motives, has offered himself to the cause 
of God, and to the salvation of his brethren; he who 
has lain sobbing in the dust upon the pavement of the 
temple, and who has arisen, touched by the Prelate, 
under that electric shock which traverses the ages and 
proceeds forth from Jesus Christ, such an one knows 
that he is a priest as well as he knows that he is a man. 
He bears within him the Catholic priesthood just as he 
carries about with him human nature; and it is no 
more possible for him to doubt the one than the other. 


“On changement divin se fit dans tout mon ttre: 
Quand il me releva de terre, 7 tais pretre!” 5 


Once again, if this is to be clerical, I am so. And I 
am so not only with the Roman Church, but with the 
Orthodox Church ef Greece and of Russia; with the 
Episcopal Church of England and of America; with 
those amongst the Protestants themselves who com- 


* Matt. xxviii. 16, 20. +f pam, ave 14's) 2) Tim, 16, 
t Jocelyn, by LAMARTINE. 
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prehend that the cohesion, the stability, the strength of 
a Church, depend in great measure upon the authority 
of its ministry; with all those, in short, who can read, 
like St. John, graven upon the foundations of the Holy 
City, the names of the Twelve Apostles of the Lamb! * 

What portion will remain, then, to liberty, under a 
hierarchy so strongly constituted? A large portion; so 
much the more beneficial, as it will be better regulated. 
The office of magistrate in the Church has, in fact, a 
double character, as it has a double origin. It is 
authoritative, in so far as it exercises a power which is 
divine by its nature and by the mode of its transmission; 
it is liberal, in so far as it belongs to the popular 
election to designate the person to be afterwards in- 
vested with it. An admirable mixture of theocracy and 
democracy, of which the practice of the first Christian 
ages has left us the example, too long disregarded ! 

When I speak of the election of Bishops by the 
people, I need scarcely remark that I do not mean the 
people of the State, but that of the Church. 

The people of the State is composed of all citizens. 
They may belong to all beliefs, and even to all un- 
beliefs ; but they have, nevertheless, a right to choose 
the magistrates of the political city. The people of the 
Church includes only believers; those whom baptism 
has separated as a people apart from the rest of man- 
kind, and whom their personal faith has maintained in 
this spiritual society. To believers alone it is given to 
choose the magistrates of the religious city. 

One of the most profound Catholic thinkers of this 
century, the Abbé Rosmini, has pointed to the abandon- 
ment of the ancient ecclesiastical elections as one of the 
most active causes of the present ills of the Church.+ 
It was these elections, held during long ages as a tradi- 
tional practice come down from the apostles, which gave 





* Revo xxl kas 
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to the Church her most illustrious bishops, especially 
those whom, in her gratitude, she called her “fathers ;” 
martyrs heroic in persecutions, apologists eloquent 
against errors, pastors indefatigable in devotion to the 
flock which had chosen them. 

Sometimes a man of the world was called suddenly to 
the highest ecclesiastical functions by the people whose 
confidence, unsolicited, he had obtained. You remember 
that thrilling scene in the Cathedral of Milan. The 
people, divided into two hostile factions, the Orthodox 
and the Arian, were disputing there over the choice of the 
Bishop. The governor of the province came to restore 
peace—it was Ambrose—and the prefect had said to 
him, in promoting him to this charge, “Act not as judge, 
but as bishop.” So great was the idea that the ancient 
Bishops gave of their gentleness and equity! Suddenly 
a child—one of those children whose innocent lips 
sometimes reveal divine secrets—exclaimed, in the 
midst of the silence that was at last established, 
“Ambrose, Bishop!” The assembly joined in the cry 
’ with unanimous acclamations ; and some days after, the 
upright and eloquent governor whom the Emperor had 
sent, became himself the Bishop of that great Church, by 
the imposition of Bishops’ hands. 

I will also cite the example of another layman who 
was chosen for the episcopate by the people of Ptolemais, 
when, like Ambrose, he was not yet baptized, and who, 
also like Ambrose, resisted as long as possible accepting 
these formidable functions. 

“T have a wife,” he said; “I received her from God, 
and from the sacred hand of the Bishop of Alexandria. 
Now, I declare that I will neither separate from her, nor 
live secretly with her as an adulterer; but I desire to 
have numerous and virtuous children. This is one of 
the things which he who is to ordain me must not be 
ignorant of; and he can learn it also from those whom 
the people have sent as deputies to him.” 

“Tt is difficult,” he added, “not to say impossible, to 
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shake those truths which have entered the mind by 
demonstration. I will never believe that the soul is 
produced with the body. I will never say that the world 
is to perish, wholly or in part. I believe that the resur- 
rection is a hidden mystery, and I am far from sharing 
the opinions of the vulgar upon it.”* 

The Patriarch of Alexandria allowed the plea. He 
left to Synesius his wife and his opinions ; and Synesius 
became one of the most illustrious bishops of the Church 
of the fifth century. 

May I be allowed to compare with these illustrious 
witnesses of the ancient Church some examples nearer 
to ourselves, but which are not without value? The 
election of bishops, and even that of pastors of the 
second order, which in my opinion is far more question- 
able, was re-established in the Church of France by the 
Constituent Assembly of 1790. No religious condition 
was required for an elector ; and in consequence of this 
confusion—so fatal, so gross, yet so easy—between the 
rights of the citizen and of the believer, dissenters and 
even Jews were admitted to choose the Catholic Bishop 
or curé. Well, in spite of these grave defects, and of 
others also, the ecclesiastical elections had in many 
cases salutary results. They brought, it is true, to the 
episcopal seats men who were unworthy of them; but 
they also placed true Bishops upon them, some of whom 
died upon the scaffold as confessors for the faith, while 
others were admitted by Pope Pius VII. into the ranks 
of the episcopate of the Church of the Concordat, 
without having consented to a retractation which their 
conscience would not allow. + 

I will mention one of these men, who belongs to 
neither of these classes, and who was nevertheless the 
most illustrious of the Constitutional Bishops. Certainly 


* FLEURY, Histoire ecclésiastique, livre xxii. et xli. 
+ This is a fact as yet unrecorded by history. (See BoRDAS-DEMOULIN, 
Lssais sur la Réforme Catholique. Nouvelle & inutile tentative en 180 
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I am not an unqualified admirer of Gregory. He has 
too often incurred the reproach which I just now cast 
upon those who mix politics with religion; and if he 
did not vote for the death of Louis XVI., yet he com- 
mitted the unpardonable wrong of insulting his royalty, 
his innocence, and his misfortune. Nevertheless, im- 
partial history will tell that it was he who got inserted 
in the Declaration of the Rights of Man a declaration 
also of his Duties, together with the name of God, Who 
is the principle of the one as well as of the other; he 
. who was the author of the emancipation of those two 
\great classes of the pariahs of Christian society, the 
Jews and the negroes; he also who, for the defence of 
the Catholic Faith, braved the fury of those proconsuls 
of the Convention of whom he wrote: “ History, when 
it engraves their crimes, will be far below the truth, from 
want of new terms to express unheard-of offences.”* 

At the very beginning of the persecution, when the 
unworthy Bishop of Paris, Gobel, came to the bar of 
the Convention in the dounet rouge to abjure his God in 
these vile words: “The will of the people has been my 
first law, submission to its will my first duty ”—the 
courageous Gregory, in violet robe, and with tonsured 
head, rushed up to the tribune. “Catholic by conviction 
and by feeling,” he cried, “priest by choice, I was ap- 
pointed Bishop by the people; but it is neither from it 
nor from you that I hold my mission. I remain Bishop!” 
Tumultuous cries arose to drown his voice. “I doubt,” 
he wrote later on, “whether the pencil of Milton, accus- 
tomed as it was to portray the spectacle of demons, 
could depict that scene. For eighteen months I was in 
expectation of the scaffold.” + 

I think I have indicated the programme of Liberal 
Catholicity with regard to the government of the Church. 
This liberality, when it is genuine, has not for its object 
the suppression of the principle of authority, which is 


* Compte rendu au Concile de 1797, Pp. I. 
+ Mémoires de Grégoire, vol. ii. pp. 34-38. 
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more essential still to the Church than to the State; nor 
its subordination to the arbitrary and changeable wills 
of the multitude. It chiefly consists in restoring to the 
Christian community the right which it long exercised 
of choosing its own chief magistrate—or, to speak more 
correctly, the right of designating to the Bishops of the 
country the person whom they themselves shall promote 
to this dignity of the supernatural order, by conferring 
upon him episcopal consecration. 

I will add, to complete my conception, that the Chris- 
tian power will be liberal in its exercise, as it is liberal 
in its origin. The Gospel tells us that a contention 
arose between the Apostles with regard to the first 
place. This was the reply of Jesus: “Ye know that 
the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, 
and they that are great exercise authority upon them. 
But it shall not be so among you: but whosoever will 
be great among you, let him be your minister; and 
whosoever will be chief among you, let him be your 
servant: even as the Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His life a 
ransom for many.”* 

Such is the true notion of ecclesiastical government. 
It is not a domination for the profit of those who exer- 
cise it, but a ministry for the service of those who are 
its subjects. Bossuet speaks somewhere of “the heresy 
of domination ;” and, if my memory does not deceive 
me, he adds that it is the greatest of all heresies, because 
it is that which is most directly opposed to the spirit of 
the Gospel. 

From the deacon to the bishop, in the hierarchy of 
the Church, I see only ministers; that is to say, servants. 
No doubt they serve with the feeling of the mission 
which they have received from on high, but also with 
the conviction, not less deep, of their personal unworthi- 
ness, and of the respect which they owe to their brethren. 
The Bishop of Rome acknowledges this himself, if not 


* Matthew xx. 25-28; Mark x. 42, &c.; Luke xxii, 25, &c. 
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in practice, at least in word, when he entitles himself 
“Servant of the servants of God.” The Church is a 
hierarchy in fraternity. 

I have just mentioned the Bishop of Rome. The 
Constitutional Church acknowledged his primacy, and 
these are the terms in which they did so: “May our 
Holy Father the Pope, the chief shepherd of the faithful, 
extend his paternal solicitude over all the Churches, 
and be especially an angel of peace for the Church of 
Brance."* 

Without going so far as this, the Church of the East 
and that of England acknowledge his see to be the first 
of the patriarchal sees. It is true that the Church, which 
attributed this privilege to the Church of Rome by the 
authority of the first C&cumenical Councils, might 
transfer it to another city according to circumstances. 
Illustrious Roman theologians have made no difficulty 
in admitting this ; and to quote but one, I will mention 
the Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa. But what is most im- 
portant to be remarked is, that the modest and salutary 
primacy of the early ages in no way resembled the 
spiritual and temporal monarchy which has succeeded 
it. It was a presidency of the Christian republic, a 
rallying-point for the federation of the particular 
Churches. Its occupant was primus inter pares, as has 
been so well said. It was not the present yoke, in- 
compatible with liberty and the dignity of consciences 
and of Churches. “Now therefore why tempt ye God, 


-- to put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, which 


neither our fathers nor we were able to bear ?” + 
Moreover, it was not only because it was exercised 
over the faithful people in a modest and paternal way 
(I should rather say fraternal, to speak more literally 
the language of the Gospel) that the government of the 
Church, in its best ages, was essentially liberal; it was 
also because the people themselves were in a large mea- 
sure associated in it with the rulers. St. Cyprian, Bishop 

%* Council of Paris. 1801. t Acts xv. Io. 
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of Carthage, who had so exalted and firm an idea of 
the power with which he was invested, teaches us in his 
fifth epistle, that “at the commencement of his episco- 
pate he resolved to do nothing in his own right without 
the advice of the clergy and the consent of the people.” 
And this way of proceeding was by no means peculiar 
to him. I could cite many other examples, and particu- 
larly that of St. Augustine rendering account to the 
people of Hippo of his conduct and of that of his clergy, 
with a simplicity very touching in so great a man. I pre- 
fer to let our great ecclesiastical historian, Fleury, speak. 
“Everything was done in the Church by common counsel, 
as the one aim was to make reason rule, and the will of 
God reign there. Not being at all presumptuous, the 
bishops did not consider that they were the only people 
that knew the truth; they distrusted their own lights, 
and were not at all jealous of those of others. Assem- 
blies have this advantage, that there is generally some 
one who points out the right course, and brings the 
others back to it. It is not easy to corrupt a whole 
company, but it is easy to gain over one single man, or 
him who governs him; and if he determines alone, he 
follows the bent of his passions, which has no counter- 
poise. Moreover, resolutions made in common are 
always better executed; each man believes himself to 
be the author of them, and to be only carrying out his 
own will.” * 

St. Cyprian, whom I quoted just now, calls the part 
reserved for the laity in the government of the Church 
“the majesty of the faithful people.” I do not fear to 
say, after so great a bishop, it is this majesty which 
must needs be restored! (Applause.) 


I have finished, gentlemen ; and for those who have 
taken the trouble to follow me to the end, I think I 
have established that the incompatibility of Catholicism 
with liberty, which serves to-day as a thesis for so many 
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declamations in contrary senses, has no foundation 
except in the abuse which is made on both sides of 
these two great words, and of these two great things. 

It only remains for me to add one word. That word 
is severe, but it is true, and I must speak it; for it alone 
can explain the directly hostile position in which we 
stand towards each other. Considered in itself, in its 
dogmas, in its institutions, and I am not afraid to add, 
in the glorious ages of its history, Catholic Christianity, 
as we have seen, is liberty at the same time that it is 
order. How is it then that it appears to-day scarcely 
anything but a system of religious and social slavery ? 
How is it that hitherto the noblest efforts in favour of a 
liberal and Christian reform have miscarried, and that in 
the official Church Ultramontanism triumphs all along 
the line? The fault lies doubtless with the Pope, the 
Jesuits, the bishops, the clergy; but it lies also, and 
above all, with you! 

When I say you, gentlemen—is there any need to 
remark this?—I do not mean this audience in particular. 
I know how many convinced and serious partizans of 
reform it includes. I address myself to all those who 
here and elsewhere refuse to interest themselves in 
dogmatical, ecclesiastical, and religious questions, as if 
the laity had nothing to do with them. 

It is to these that I speak; it is to these that I say, 
Yes; it is you, men of the world, fathers of families, 
the laity, in short ; it is you who caused the triumph of 
Ultramontanism in that day when, renouncing all your 
rights, as also all your duties, in that religious society of 
which you are active members and responsible citizens, 
you identified the Church with the clergy, you abandoned 
it to the uncontrolled power of its rulers; and you re- 
served for yourselves the lay-state and what belongs to 
it, lay-science, lay-morality, lay-schools, and doubtless, 
as the expression will also one day be, lay-marriage, 
and lay-family! As if this grand name of /azc, which, 
in its true acceptation, signifies the people of the Church, 
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had, in the language of this new barbarism, become 
synonymous with all that is hostile, or at least foreign 
to religion, whatever it may be! 

It is you who have made Ultramontanism powerful, 
more powerful and more menacing than it has ever 
been, when after events of immense importance and 
formidable lessons, having no less than others forgotten 
nothing and learned nothing, you have desired to con- 
tinue the philosophy of the eighteenth century and the 
French Revolution, not only in their legitimate and 
generous sides, but in all that is false, perverse, and un- 
doubtedly blameworthy! You have, like them, carried 
your contempt, or at least your scepticism, from the 
abuses to the institutions and doctrines; and you have 
thus grouped around the banner of reaction all those 
who, infatuated by terror or by love, have ceased to 
separate in their defence that which they saw you con- 
founding in your attacks—the cause of a decaying 
system and a puerile superstition, and the immortal 
cause of Christianity and of God! 

If a poor priest, seriously regarding his own conscience 
and the consciences of those whom he teaches, has re- 
fused to confound the enlightened obedience of the 
Christian with the blind word of command of the 
soldier, the réezme which becomes the Church of Christ 
with that which is required for the barracks—you cry 
out to him by an elegantly sceptical or brutally impious 
press, “Who are you? and by what right do you raise 
your voice against Rome, if you refuse to pass over 
with us to the side of Free Thought? You deny the 
infallibility of the Pope, yet you retain the divinity of 
Christ! absurdity for absurdity—idolatry for idolatry— 
the one is worth about as much as the other!” And 
because this priest halts where his conscience halts’ 
where truth halts—because he refuses to deliver up to 
your shallow incredulity those great and holy things 
which have been disfigured—the sublime dogma, the 
austere morality, the eternal consolations of Christianity 
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—you deliver him up to the nameless attacks of those 
whose adversaries you pretend to be, and of whom you 
are but the accomplices! 

Ah, if you seriously desired a reform, how many, how 
many allies who now conceal themselves would you 
have in the ranks of the clergy! But you repulse them 
beforehand ; you discourage them, you drive them to 
despair ! 

What do I say? You turn against yourselves the 
nearest and most indispensable of your allies, your 
own family! your wife! On her return from church, 
whither you have not accompanied her, she has, as 
though instinctively, acted upon the precept of St. Paul, 
that precept which would be your honour and your 
strength were you only able to comprehend it: “Let 
your women keep silence in the churches. .. . And if 
they will learn anything, let them ask their husbands at 
home.” * 

Your wife has asked you, but you have replied by 
silence, by a smile, or a word still most desolating. On 
that day, mark it well, you gave her over, unreservedly 
and without restraint, to the direction of her confessor ! 

Your children! If you were logical, you would asso- 
ciate them with yourselves in your unbelief; but having 
given them the life of the body, you do not wish to give 
them the death of the soul. Your paternal instincts 
have been stronger and surer than your philosophic 
abstractions and political hatreds. You have wished. 
them to have a religion, if not for its own sake, at least 
for the morality of which it is the safeguard; and having 
no serious religion of your own of which to make them 
partakers, you have abandoned them to their mother, 
and to her director. The lay school is part of your 
political programme ; but your children will be educated 
in the college of the Jesuits! 

Say then, after this, that it is not you who create 
Ultramontanism! (Applause.) Yes, it is you who create 

* 1 Cor, xiv. 34, 35. 
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it by the timidity which makes you abstain where you 
ought to act, as much as by your violent aggressions 
where you ought to pay respect! It is you who create 
it, by proclaiming as loudly as your adversaries that a 
reform of the Church is absolutely impossible, six¢ wt 
sunt aut non sint; and whilst they decide upon pre- 
serving everything, you in your turn decide upon either 
destroying everything, or leaving everything alone, leav- 
ing everything untouched! 

It is true they say to me, “ Public opinion is stronger 
than we are, and will be stronger than you!” I reply, 
What matters public opinion, when it is misguided, 
perverted? We must have the courage to resist it to 
the face. Above all, we must not have the baseness to 
flatter it. Ah, I despise the flatterers of kings; but I 
despise a hundred times more the flatterers, the vile 
flatterers, the criminal flatterers, of the democracy! 
(Reiterated applause.) 

Gentlemen, when a country is ill-governed, and that 
country is called France—such is not the case to-day 
(laughter and applause) ; but more than once it has been 
so; I am inclined to think that we have been for about 
two hundred years the least well-governed country in 
Europe—when a country,then, is ill-governed, is it on that 
account to be abandoned? No doubt, immediately after 
great shocks, during a White Terror or a Red Terrot;a 
man may be shot in the name of France, transported in 
the name of France, he may even exile himself, of his 
own free will, before the momentary omnipotence of 
demagogy or of the reaction; but then he bears his 
country in his heart ; and what he can never do is to 
combat or to disown it! (Applause.) 

It should be thus also with the country of souls ; and 
when we have the glory of belonging by our education, 
by our baptism, and by our faith to the great Catholic 
Church, we may resist her government; we must do so 
whenever it sets itself in opposition to the divine faith 
and the human conscience. But must we on this 
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account abandon the Church? Must we shake off 
against her the dust of our feet, and pour out upon her 
the gall of our lips, the hatred of our heart ? 

Never, gentlemen, never! We must, on the contrary, 
be more ardently faithful to her in the day of her trials ; 
and in order to cure her sad present we must not forget 
her past, nor despair of her future! 

Gentlemen, you begin to understand what the Reform 

_of the Catholic Church is; and you ask yourselves how 
you can accomplish it. The secret lies in this one word, 
Resolve! (Prolonged applause.) 
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ENTLEMEN,—We enter to-day into what I shall 

J call the Holy of Holies; into that sanctuary 
where the human conscience is placed in the presence 
of Divine Revelation—to accept, or to reject it. 

You will not then be surprised if my address becomes 
more directly religious. And besides, as I have in- 
formed you from the commencement of these Con- 
ferences, it is not by philosophic opinions that I propose 
to answer those who would enquire of me here; I do it 
in the name of Christianity and of Catholic (I do not 
say Roman) Christianity. 

I need not remind you what a dogma is; you know 
that it means a point of doctrine accepted by the 
believer as revealed by God, and acknowledged as such 
by the Church. This is the notion of a dogma. Those 
who profess it accept it as coming originally from God, 
and serving as a rallying-point, and—if I may so express 
it—as a social and religious bond between the members 
of one and the same ecclesiastical body. 

I enter immediately upon the two questions to which 
I have to reply to-day. First, as to Liberal and Reformed 
Catholicism, the great Catholicism of the future (for I 
am profoundly convinced that, however it may be in the 
present, the future belongs to it), will the Catholicism 
of the future have dogmas? Secondly, in case of 
Catholicism preserving its dogmatic character, what, in 
the renovated Church, will be the supreme authority in 
the matter of dogmas? 
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And first of all, are there dogmas in Liberal Catho- 
licism? It might seem that there are not ; for this very 
epithet of Zbeval would appear to imply a contradiction 
to all kinds of dogmatism. Our age, gentlemen, our 
generation especially, is profoundly anti-dogmatic ; and 
there are several reasons for this. In the first place we 
understand history better; and we have learned from it 
what dogmas have cost, not only to theologians, in 
violent and abstruse disputes, but also to humanity, in 
blood poured forth upon the fields of battle and in 
torture chambers. Moreover, our generation has had 
the sad privilege of witnessing the fabrication of new 
dogmas; and it imagines, too easily I believe, that the 
old ones came forth from a manufactory analogous to 
that in which we have beheld the elaboration of the 
new. 

Nevertheless, this is not the only, nor even the principal 
reason for the aversion which most of our contemporaries 
feel for dogmatic Christianity. What most offends them 
in it is not even the miraculous origin of revelation, or 
its mysterious contents ; it is the character which is in- 
separable from every dogma, philosophic or religious; 
that which forms its essence, rendering it a determined 
and stationary doctrine, a fixed point of resistance. 
Thus, in ‘their eyes, a doctrine is anti-liberal and anti- 
progressive to the highest degree; an obstacle to freedom 
of thought in the individual; an arrest in the unlimited 
progress of the human mind. It is thus that our genera- 
tion is profoundly, and one is inclined to add incurably, 
averse to dogmas. 

Well, gentlemen, a school has been found, represented 
by upright and sincere souls, which would fain reconcile 
our age with Christianity by stripping the latter of all 
doctrinal character. This is what is called Liberal 
Christianity. Liberal Christianity counts its recognized 
defenders in the ranks of Protestantism ; and you know 
what deep and unhappy rents they have caused in them 
by it; but nevertheless, as its name indicates, it is not 
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only an emanation from Protestantism. All religious 
and ecclesiastical bodies in Christendom have something 
answering to it; and consequently it belongs to our 
subject. 

There is a liberal Christianity which is perfectly 
legitimate and perfectly necessary. I acknowledged this 
in my last Conference. Such a liberality must find its 
application in respect to belief as well as action, and I 
shall not fear to appeal to it in the second part of this 
discourse. Christian liberality, as applied to dogmas, 
has for its motto the beautiful words often attributed to 
St. Augustine, and which are, in any case, an axiom of 
theology: Juz necessariis unitas, in dubtis libertas, in 
omnibus caritas. “In things necessary, unity; in things 
doubtful, liberty ; always, and in all things, charity.” 

I am bold to say that this liberality covers the whole 
ground of dogmatic reform. In the present hour, gentle- 
men, in the Roman Church, authority, or rather (not to 
profane that great word) wuziformity, reigns everywhere. 
Nowhere is there liberty ; nowhere, in doctrines (I am 
not speaking of hearts), is there charity. 

The liberality which must be admitted, is that which 
distinguishes between dogmas which are true, and those 
which are false; those which repose upon the primitive 
authority of Christ and His Apostles, and those unduly 
brought forth in the course of the ages. 

But the school which I am here combating professes 
another liberalism. This liberalism does not distinguish 
between dogmas ; it suppresses them all; and you know 
that one of its most eminent and sincere representatives 
wrote these words: “ My creed is, to have none.” * 

Thus then, with the suppression of historical facts, 
upon which traditional Christianity had hitherto re- 
posed—with the suppression of religious doctrines, which 
it had always regarded as the very essence of its being, 
what yet remains? There remain certain acts of wor- 
ship, which have now lost their higher significance, and, 

* M. ATHANASE COQUEREL fils, 
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if I mistake not, little as the promoters of this reform 
know it, greatly resemble those rites of ancient worship 
of which it has been said that they were only an affair 
of the fingers: “Rztus ad solos digitos pertinentes.” And 
this is what must always happen when doctrine, 2.é. 
truth, is set aside. There remain then traditional rites 
in the place of revealed truths; and also that vague 
religious sentiment, composed half of mysticism, half of 
scepticism (or rather, barely one-third of mysticism and 
two-thirds of scepticism), which is able perfectly to 
adapt itself to all reveries of imagination and all digres- 
sions of thought, from Pantheism to Atheism. I have 
seen this, gentlemen, and have been astounded at it! 
How could one fail to be astounded, unless one had 
ceased to carry into the study and practice of religious 
matters the logical habits of the French mind, and the 
strong traditions of a Catholic education? I have met 
in my life with noble souls who could preach con- 
scientiously the gospel of Jesus Christ, preside with 
sincerity, and even piety, at public prayer; whilst in 
their books, before the face of heaven, they denied all 
survival of the soul after death, and made God to be no 
longer the Supreme Being, but a simple law of thought, 
or of the human conscience. Here is indeed religion 
without dogmas; but then I ask, Is this a religion ? 
Such then is the first form of Liberal Christianity—of 
false dogmatic, or rather anti-dogmatic, liberalism, which 
suppresses the idea, and leaves feeling alone to subsist, 
not perceiving that this is simply the greatest insult that 
can be done, I do not say to the Revelation of God, 
but to the nature of man. And do you not know that 
the greatness of our nature is not only in the heart—not 
only in the conscience; that the conscience and the 
heart would be nothing if the well from which they 
drew their inspirations were not the higher Reason? 
As for us, we will be rational—orthodox and rational, 
Catholic and rational, but still rational; and we will 
never admit that religious feeling can live upon its own 
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foundation, or that the moral law can be self-sufficing, 
or that either of them derives its origin and power from 
any other source than the sublime heights where the 
human intelligence holds intercourse with the Infinite! 
(Applause.) 

The adversaries of dogmas do not all go to these 
lengths. With many, the horror of formulated beliefs is 
not so absolute ; and these consent to accept a minimum 
of them; ze. those doctrines that you have permitted 
me here to call rudimentary and crepusculary, or twilight 
doctrines, and which form the common foundation of 
natural religion and of spiritualistic philosophy. In 
order to make out of these rather vague and cold 
abstractions something resembling positive religion, 
they think that it suffices to put upon it a label, or 
even a whitewash, of Christianity. 

I read lately in one of the chief American reviews 
a sentence of the celebrated poet and_ philosopher 
Emerson: “Luther would cut his hand off sooner than 
write theses against the Pope, if he suspected that he 
was bringing on with all his might the pale negations 
of Boston Unitarianism.” * 

Yet I must in all truth say that the pale negations 
of the Unitarians of Boston are coloured and glowing 
beside those of the Liberals of Europe. We are then 
reduced to Christian Deism—strange and paradoxical 
association of words!—and we have in Jesus a wise 
man who, doubtless under very defective forms, and by 
proceedings which do not bear criticism, has nevertheless 
had the fortune to introduce into the world the dogmas 
and morals of Natural Religion which were till then 
unknown. It is simply the profession of faith of the 
Vicaire Savoyard, the tradition of Rousseau, whom I have 
always charged with having been a far less sincere, or 
at least far less logical, Deist than Voltaire. The Vicaire 
Savoyard is a Roman Catholic Priest who professes 
Deism, but who nevertheless boasts of celebrating the 
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Mass, and even of celebrating it piously. But what 
offends me in the Viécaire Savoyard is not only his 
declamatory tone, his want of metaphysical depth, it 
is above all an absence (unconscious, as I would gladly 
believe, but too real) of religious sincerity. Ah, the 
conscience of mankind readily excuses errors in religious 
matters; but what it cannot pardon, there above all, is 
the absence of sincerity. 

We have beheld in our day two attempts at Catholic ™ 
Reform in the sense of Deism. The one occurred in 
France immediately after the Revolution of 1830, and 
it had its hour of success; it was that of the Abbé 
Chatel. The other was produced in Germany, on the 
eve of 1848—for there is correlation between certain 
social events and certain religious events—this was the 
manifestation made by the Curé Ronge. The latter had 
a still greater success than Chatel. Germany was 
shaken, and dreamt of a second Luther. But Luther 
was a believer; Ronge was not even a thinker. His 
superficial rationalism could not serve as a support to 
any Church worthy of the name; and so, having sur- 
vived his dishonoured work, he was able to look out 
from those German taverns where a few years ago he 
still continued to harangue a few lagging socialists, to 
see, in the initiative of Dollinger and his friends (I speak 
of the religious initiative, not of political interventions), 
how the work of reforming the Church may be carried 
on in orthodoxy, in wisdom, and in dignity. (Applause.) 

I have indicated the two forms of false liberalism ; 
that which suppresses dogma, and that which abases it; 
that which reduces everything to a vague and sterile 
sentiment in the dwarfed and mutilated soul, and that 
which allows religious thought to rise no higher than 
the Vicaire Savoyard’s mutilated faith. 

Gentlemen, I sometimes picture to myself a soul, sin- 
cerely religious, lost amongst the abstractions of Deism ; 
and I can easily comprehend the dissatisfaction it feels 
for its own. sake, and that of others, in presence of the 
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lifeless philosophy which Deism has decorated with the 
name of religion. It is somewhat analogous to what 
the Hebrews felt in the desert at the sight of the manna 
which took the place of solid food—*“ Nauseat anima 
nostra super cibo isto levissimo.’ “Our soul loatheth 
this light bread.” (Num. xxi. 5.) 

Well, if you would abandon philosophic Deism, and 
give to your religion some consistency, some grandeur, 
and some life—you have to choose between two positive 
religions, both of which, it is true, rest upon revelation ; 
but whose theology affirms little more than the great 
principles of the natural law—God, the Soul, and Immor- 
tality. For my own part I would not hesitate, whatever 
might be the prejudices of the world; and what have the 
prejudices of the world to do with the questions of the 
soul and of eternity? If I desired to be a Theist in a 
positive and living sense, I would not be so with the 
spiritualistic philosophers, still less with the Christian 
Deists, but with the Jews or Mussulmans, whose religions 
have not come forth from the abstruse brain of a dreamer, 
but from the robust loins of the Semitic Patriarch—the 
one with Isaac, the other with Ishmael; or rather, since 
the first is as superior to the second as the free woman 
is above the slave, I would go and sit under the shadow 
of the synagogue. French by nation, Jew by religion, 
I would attach myself to the Theism of revelation and 
of miracle; I would, with Israel, adore the God of 
Moses, who is greater than the God of Plato; I would 
prostrate myself before that Jehovah who has named 
Himself—*“ I am that I am.” 

If Jesus is not God, if Jesus is not the Son of the 
Most High in an exceptional sense, and one which 
belongs to Him alone, Moses and Mahomet were greater 
than He, because they effaced themselves before God, 
which He did not. Can you recall a scene more beautiful 
and yet sublimely sad in the religious history of the 
world than Moses descending from the summits of Sinai, 
his face still resplendent from the intercourse with the 
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Majesty from on high, bearing in his arms the tables of 
the covenant ; then suddenly, on beholding the spectacle 
at the foot of the mountain, breaking them in indignation 
and sorrow? The people were dancing and singing 
around the golden calf! 

And—if you will allow me to compare with the divine 
Prophet of the Hebrews the human prophet of the 
Arabs—Mahomet was not always a false prophet; he 
was not so on the day when he entered Mecca, victorious 
over the furious opposition of Semitic paganism. It 
has been asserted that the desert was monotheistic ;* 
the Arabs were sons of the desert, and yet they were 
idolaters. It has been asserted that the Semitic genius 
was monotheistic ; the Arabs were the sons of Abraham, 
and yet they were idolaters for ages. Victorious by the 
sword—such was the law of the period—Mahomet went 
round the national temple, the ancient Kaaba, and, 
raising his staff before each of the three hundred and 
sixty idols which represented there the Arab tribes, 
exclaimed, “The Truth is come; let Falsehood dis- 
appear!” and the faithful Mussulmans threw down the 
idol, and broke it at his feet. “Give praise to the Most 
High!” repeats Mahomet continually; “I am but a 
man who is sent to you!” (Applause.) 

In the case of Jesus it is quite otherwise. He is not 
content with faith in the only God; He demands faith 
in His own person by the same title: “Ye believe in 
God; believe also in Me.” The gospel lies in these two 
words, and for this reason it will never be the book of 
serious Deists. Jesus fills the gospel equally with God. 
His personality there obstructs the way of the soul’s 
communications with its God. His personality is exact- 
ing, absorbing; He preaches Himself incessantly. We 
must leave all to attach ourselves to Him. “He that 
loveth father or mother more than Me is not worthy of 
Me.” To possess eternal life in ourselves, think you 
that we must seek it direct in the bosom of God? We 
~~ ® M, ERNEsT RENAN. 
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must seek it (this is the formula He makes use of, how- 
ever you may interpret it; this is the strange invitation 
He persistently repeats), we must seek it not only in 
Him, but in the material part of Himself. “My Flesh is 
meat indeed, and My Blood is drink indeed. He that 
eateth My Flesh, and drinketh My Blood, hath eternal 
life ; and I will raise him up at the last day.” 

Other men are sinful. He addresses them as, “ Ye, 
then, being evil.” He alone is righteous, and He defies 
them all to contest His holiness. “ Which of you con- 
vinceth Me of sin?” Do you understand such words 
from the lips of a child of earth? And what is to be 
thought of Him when He announces to men, His 
equals, that having come the first time from heaven to 
save them, He will descend again, in the power of His 
Father, to judge them? He lays claim to eternity, the 
permanence of being, which belongs to God alone: 
“ Before Abraham was, I am.” And when one of His 
disciples exclaimed, in a sigh of enthusiasm and of love, 
‘‘Lord, shew us the Father, and it sufficeth us,” He 
replies, “ Have I been so long time with you, and yet 
hast thou not known Me, Philip? he that hath seen Me 
hath seen the Father.” And in another instance, “I and 
the Father are one.” 

If ever any man claimed divinity for himself it was 
He. It is in vain that the Unitarians seek excuses for 
Him on any other ground than that of the claims which 
they reject, such as the sublimity of His moral precepts, 
and the perfection of His personal virtues. On the 
hypothesis on which I am arguing, which is theirs, that 
is, on the hypothesis that Jesus is not the Son of God, 
consubstantial with His Father, these are not excuses, 
but rather aggravating circumstances. The sermon on 
the mount is an aggravating circumstance. The life and 
the death of Jesus are aggravating circumstances. Such 
words and such actions render the seducer the more 
formidable to Israel, and to the whole human race. The 
true monotheists of those times—the Jews—were not 
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mistaken—whose monotheism was not confined to a 
learned book or an eloquent discourse taken up in their 
leisure hours, but who carried it, as a living reality, into 
the passionate convictions of their soul, and even into 
acts of murder. “For a good work we stone Thee not,” 
they said to Jesus; “but for blasphemy; and because 
that Thou, being a man, makest Thyself God.” * 

Gentlemen, I here touch upon the central point of 
Christian dogmatism—upon the central point of the 
religious crisis of our age. For nearly two thousand 
years we have not made one step. We say that the 
religious question is presented in our days in a new and 
tragical manner. Yes, it is tragical; but not new. I 
repeat, that for nearly two thousand years the question 
has remained at the same point. For those who are not 
Christians, for all who do not admit the divinity of 
Christ (and they alone are truly Christians who do 
admit it), the logical and conscientious solution of the 
question leads back to the sentence delivered by the 
High Priest of the Jews. 

Do you remember that night? It was a solemn one 
in the history of the world. The tribunal of the priests 
of Israel was the only one then constituted upon earth 
to judge the cause of the unity of God; everywhere 
else the human conscience was erring or speechless. 
The accused was He who had professed to be the 
Supreme Messenger; and only a few days before Jeru- 
salem had saluted in Him her Messiah. But whilst the 
gravest accusations were poured upon His head, Jesus 
maintained a tranquil and majestic silence. “This man 
said that he could destroy the temple of God, and build - 
it in three days.” This is the eternal accusation raised 
against all reformers: they wish to destroy the tradi- 
tional worship. As if all true reformers, with Jesus at 
their head, were not rather men who construct, and not 
men who destroy ; and as if, when they endeavour, like 
Jesus, to enlarge the great religious edifice to suit the 
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future, they ever ceased for one moment to rest it upon 
the foundation of the past! 

But the false witnesses clashed against each other in 
the tumult and darkness, and Jesus held His peace. 
Then the high priest arose, and said, “I adjure Thee by 
the living God, that Thou tell us whether Thou be the 
Christ, the Son of God ?” 

There is the true question. From that time forward 
it has been before the world in the same terms as it 
must still be set to-day. Jesus is about to answer it. 
He knows well that He must pay with His life for the 
answer that He will give; but He knows also that the 
ages listen for it. “Thou hast said: nevertheless I say 
unto you, Hereafter shall ye see the Son of man sitting 
on the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds 
of heaven.” 

Well, what said the high priest? What I myself 
would say at this hour, if I did not believe with all 
my soul in the full divinity of the Son of the Father, 
as in the full humanity of the Son of Mary.—The high 
priest shook his robe in horror, tearing it from top to 
bottom, as though the veil of the sanctuary had been 
rent in pieces by these words. “He hath spoken blas- 
phemy,” he cries; “what further need have we of 
witnesses ?” 

And why is He charged with blasphemy? Is it 
because He said that He was the Messiah? But all 
the Jews expected the Messiah! It is because He said 
that He is the Son of God, in a sense in which no other 
men are so; in a sense which makes Him equal to His 
Father. And the whole assembly cry, “He is guilty of 
death !” 

Well, in the spirit of that modern gentleness which 
is the spontaneous fruit of the gospel, I would not say 
to-day of Jesus as a simple Son of man, blaspheming 
in pride or in madness, that He is guilty of death; but 
I would say that He deserves to be proscribed by all 
honest consciences; above all, by those who have a 
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deep sense of the jealous rights of the Divine Majesty, 
and of the terrible responsibilities of a worshipper. Yes 
or no, gentlemen: is idolatry an infamy? and, when 
consciously committed, is it a crime? 

Here is a dilemma from which you cannot escape. I 
put it before all Liberal Christians who desire to preserve 
to Jesus His place in religious doctrine and worship, 
whilst denying His divinity. Either Jesus is a legendary 
character, and in this case He must be discarded, in the 
name of truth—or else He is an historical character, and 
then He must be proscribed, in the name of morality. 
Is Jesus a legendary character? Ah, here is the door 
of escape! You say, “Doubtless there are impossible 
things in the gospel, words and actions which we can 
neither explain nor accept; but Jesus did not speak 
those words ; Jesus did not perform those actions; we 
have not the true gospel, not that which He really 
spoke and lived.” 

Gentlemen, there are religious heroes who belong to 
legend, like Krishna; there are others who appear in 
history, like Mahomet. The first are known to us by 
mythological books, such as the great Indian poems ; 
the second by authentic writings, such as the Koran. 
The question is, to which class of books do the gospels 
belong? In which class of heroes must we rank Jesus ? 
If the gospels are without authority; if the words and 
actions they report offer such a mixture of truths and 
falsehoods that it is impossible for the most sagacious 
and impartial mind to distinguish them with any 
certainty ; if we can choose and reject at hazard what 
pleases and what displeases us, oh then we have here 
a Gordian knot which cannot be untied, and which 
must simply be cut! It is not honest, in the nineteenth 
century—in Europe, in America, in the civilized world— 
it is not honest to teach fables (which the learned will 
no longer accept) to that sometimes flattered, but too 
often despised, sovereign—the people! (Applause.) 

It is not honest, it is not fatherly, it is not human, to 
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take little children to church and to catechizing, and to 
teach them to spell a falsehood under the name of truth! 
(Renewed applause.) 

If the gospel is a legendary book, give it a place in 
the library of the learned, beside the books I have just 
mentioned ; if Jesus is a legendary character, preserve 
His bust by all means; but in the museums, amongst 
personages belonging to the fabulous times of humanity. 

This, then, is no door of escape. The human con- 
science closes it to you; and you cannot say, “These 
are legends; but we will make a Jesus after our own 
imagination, and this is what we will teach the people 
and our children.” 

Jesus, then, is historical. He did speak the words, 
and did perform the deeds recorded by the gospel; and 
in that case, I repeat, if He is not God, Jesus is guilty 
of sin! Notwithstanding the sermon on the mount, 
notwithstanding His commiseration for the poor and 
suffering, notwithstanding His intrepidity before the 
tribunals, and upon the Cross, Jesus is a great criminal ; 
for He has exalted Himself above men, His brethren 
and His equals, and desired to attach them to His 
person as to that of an arbitrary and despotic master ; 
he has usurped the sovereign mediation between earth 
and heaven; He has sinned against men by His pre- 
tended holiness; against God, by His pretended Divinity. 
Here is, incontestably, a moral monstrosity ; and this 
monstrosity, whether it be the act of a determined will, 
whether it be the deed of a reason, self-controlled even 
in its most prodigious aberrations, or whether it be what 
the present representatives of extreme negations call, in 
a brutal but logical language—yes, as logical as it is 
brutal—the results of a state of nervous disorder and 
mental alienation—in either case, gentlemen, this moral 
monstrosity is not a model to present to religious 
humanity. 

This insane man, Jesus, is a proud—I had almost said a 
Satanic, being; for the crime of Satan is to make himself 
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equal with God. If Jesus is not the incarnation of God, 
He is the incarnation of pride. How can you pretend 
to make of Him the supreme doctor and model of the 
relations of man with the heavenly Father? Here is 
the dilemma from which there is no escape! (Applause.) 

We now see how essentially dogmatic Christianity is. 
Judaism and Islamism have not the personality of 
Moses and of Mahomet for their central point. Chris- 
tianity, on the contrary, bears in its very heart that 
enigma which rules all—the Christ. This demands 
necessarily a solution—either a dogmatic affirmation, or 
an equally dogmatic negation: a dogmatic affirmation 
amounting to worship, or a dogmatic negation amount- 
ing to proscription. The Divinity of Christ is the 
fundamental dogma, or the fundamental error, of Chris- 
tianity. 

“Whom say ye that I am?” He asks of Peter, first 
of the apostles, because he was the first of believers. 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” On 
that day, in that hour, by the word of this poor fisher- 
man, was the foundation of the Church and of dogmas 
laid. “And I say unto thee, That thou art Peter”— 
yesterday an infirm and vacillating grain of sand; to- 
day, in the strength of the truth to which thou: dost 
adhere, a rock—“and upon this rock I will build My 
Church ; and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it.” “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God !” 
From this central and luminous point radiate all dogmas, 
so simple, so profound, so fertile! All is changed in the 
relations of man with God, and even in the nature of 
man and of God! 

If Jesus is the Son, He has then a Father; above the 
generation of the flesh there is a generation of the 
Spirit; and we must acknowledge, with the Catholic 
Church, the plurality of relations and of persons in the 
unity of the Divine Being. Superficial minds laugh at 
the doctrine of the Trinity; profound minds have always 
confessed, or at least respected it. Lamennais, after he 
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had broken, not only with the Catholic Church, but with 
divine revelation, wrote in his Esguisses de Philosophie, 
“God is conceivable only in the Trinity.” 

Thus the nature of God is radically changed for the 
human spirit. He is still the only Being; but in His 
indivisible substance He has now a Trinity of divine 
relations and energies; and, as we rightly say, Three 
Persons: the Eternal Power, which is the Father; the 
Infinite Reason, which is the Word; and, like a breath 
of love proceeding from the Power to the Reason, and 
returning from the Reason to the Power, the Spirit. 

The nature of man is not less changed. If the Word 
of God came down from heaven to raise me up, then 
certainly I was not standing upright, but had fallen. 
Ah! what every father finds each day in the education 
of his son, though he be the best and most docile of 
sons; what every master, every teacher, must observe, 
even in his most obedient pupil—the natural predomi- 
nance of evil over good, the hereditary evil perpetuated 
from father to son—all this the Christian dogma explains 
to reason. All dead in Adam; all made alive in Jesus: 
original sin, and universal redemption. True, it is said, 
with that superficiality (for I must call things by their 
right names) and with that religious ignorance which 
characterize so many learned and otherwise eminent 
men, “With original sin, redemption, and grace, there 
can be no more progress for man or for humanity.” As 
if by the fall, the work of man, and by the recovery, the 
work of both God and man, progress did not all at 
once assume new and startling proportions, instead of 
crawling upon the surface of this planet, and mounting, 
step by step, in the mere course of nature! Its point 
of departure was the abyss; its point of arrival is raised 
to the heavens! (Applause.) 

And all this, gentlemen, all this, summed up in a few 
words, at once metaphysical and popular, theological 
and lyric, constitutes the Symbol of the Faith. Ah! we 
various Catholics — Latin Catholics, Greek Catholics, 
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Anglican Catholics—to whatever branch of the Church 
we belong, have no creed of recent fabrication, warped 
like the thought of man, or cold like his speech; but 
we have the enthusiastic Canticle of the Faith. This 
orthodoxy debates not, but affirms; it speaks not, but 
chants. Without a dissonance and without a change, 
it sings that triumphal hymn, older than the ancient 
cathedral itself, “I believe in one only God!” 

The sages of antiquity had scarcely stammered what 
these ignorant ones, these children and these women 
proclaim. Doubtless a Jewish shepherd, at the foot of 
Horeb, had spoken it ages ago; but only for one single 
nation, and for one single temple; not, as here, for 
Catholicity, which is everywhere. And now, here is 
what was unknown to Israel, which yet constitutes its 
glory: “I believe in one Lord Jesus Christ, God of God, 
Light of Light, Very God of Very God: Who for us 
men, and for our salvation, came down from heaven, and 
was made man: He was crucified; and rose again.” I 
believe in the Holy Ghost, Inspirer of the prophets, In- 
spirer of the last of Christians, who is also a prophet ; 
and I, who am nothing, know that in this circus, which 
is like the stable where my Master was born, I also am 
prophesying after my manner at this hour. I believe in 
one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church; and, steadfast 
in my hope as in my faith, looking through death as 
through a semi-transparent veil, I wait for the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and the life of the world to come. 
Amen! (Applause.) 


I have answered the first question, Will there be 
dogmas? Yes, there will be dogmas; and you know 
what they are. The truth of the future will be the same 
as the truth of the past. 

I will now endeavour to answer the second question, 
What will the dogmatic authority be? My words must 
be few, and consequently incomplete. But you must 
not judge of dogmatic reform by the little that I shall 
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have said to you to-day; you will have had but a 
glimpse of it. 

What then is the dogmatic authority to be? The 
same in principle that has been always admitted by all 
Catholics, the Church Universal. 

This is what Bossuet wrote to Leibnitz during those 
great conferences which ought to have reunited the Pro- 
testants to the Catholics, and which would have had 
that result if Bossuet had always shown himself under 
those circumstances as liberal and as wise a Catholic as 
was Leibnitz, the so-called Protestant: “We will give, 
then,” writes Bossuet, “as an infallible rule of the truths 
of faith, and one fully acknowledged by Catholics, the 
unanimous and perpetual consent of the whole Church, 
whether assembled in Council, or dispersed through all 
the world, and always instructed by the same Holy 
Spirit.” The German philosopher agreed with the French 
Bishop on this principle; so the latter added, “If this, 
to use your own expression, is what will be most agree- 
able to the Protestants, so far from bidding them give 
up this doctrine, we do not fear to guarantee it as 
incontestably sound and orthodox.” * 

Thus the rule of faith, the supreme authority in point 
of dogma, will be for us what it was for our fathers, the 
perpetual and unanimous consent of the whole Church, 
whether united in her great assemblies, or dispersed 
under the government of her episcopate; but always 
assisted by the same spirit of truth which has been 
promised and given to her. 

I pray you to remark, gentlemen, that this rule is 
essentially Catholic: the supreme dogmatic authority 
rests not in the judgment of the individual, but in that 
of the Church. The individual conscience has its réve, 
and it is a noble and grand one; it has to recover by its 
own diligence, in such measure as it is capable of, with 
full reflection and freedom, the form of faith taught to 
it by the Church. Thus the individual faith of the 
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Christian, investing itself more and more witha personal 
character by means of study, by experience, and by the 
persevering effort of the moral and religious life, will 
freely put itself into harmony with the collective faith 
of the Church. But it will ever be this last which must 
remain the doctrinal type and rule of truth. 

We admit, then, a legitimate and desirable indi- 
vidualism ; we reject only that Protestant, or, if you 
will, ultra-Protestant, individualism which disowns the 
authority and unity of the religious society. How man 
Protestants are there, indeed, who think with Leibnitz, 
and who, whilst defending the rights of conscience and 
of the individual, yet feel constrained to allow a larger 
place to the not less sacred rights of tradition, and of 
the Church! I speak, then, only of ultra-Protestantism, 
which separates the individual conscience from the 
living word of the Church, and places it, all alone, in 
the presence of the dead letter of the Bible; just as 
philosophical rationalism places it, all alone also, in the 
presence of the abstract idea in the mind. Make your 
own religion for yourself; and when you have made it 
one day, begin the same thing over again every morning! 

Gentlemen, I do not admit that each individual may 
be the supreme dogmatic authority for himself; but 
neither do I admit that one single individual, in excep- 
tion to all the rest, may constitute that same dogmatic 
authority for himself first, and then for the Church. One 
of our classical poets has said, with admirably good sense: 

“Tout Protestant est Pape, une Bible 4 la main,” * 


Well, I maintain that the Pope, such as he has been 
made by ultra-Catholicism, is the chief of Protestants, 
the most radical and the most dangerous of individual- 
ists. (Laughter and applause.) 

This is evident, gentlemen. It is no longer the 
Church (that is to say, the assembly of Christians united 
to their bishops ; plebs adunata sacerdott, as St. Cyprian 
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said) ;* it is no longer the unanimous consent and the 
permanent tradition of all the Churches, consensus 
ecclestarum, which forms to-day the rule of the Catholic 
faith. It is the sovereign will and the pretended inspira- 
tion of one single individual; and this individual is not 
proud, but simply logical, when he says, like the 
venerable and weak Pius IX., Jo sono la tradizione. “I 
am tradition!” Well, I say that this is individualism in 
the highest degree; the reverse of Catholicism, as it was 
understood and practised by the whole of the ancient 
Church! The individualism of the Pope is Protes- 
tantism, and the worst type of all. We are less far 
from the truth when consciences are divided, but still 
stand erect, erect before the sacred books upon which 
they meditate, and before the Redeemer Whom they 
invoke, than when they are all prostrate in the dust 
before one single conscience, which at certain times of 
history may be the conscience of a John XII., or of an 
Alexander Borgia. (Repeated applause.) 

Another form of individualism is collective individual- 
ism, by which a province or some portion of the Church 
substitutes itself for the Church Universal. This is the 
great error of the Western Church—the Latin Church, 
as it was formerly called; the Roman Church, as it is 
called to-day—it attributes Catholicity to itself alone.t 

* Ecclesia est sacerdoti plebs adunata et pastori grex adhaerens, (Letter 
Ixix.) 

+ This tendency was manifested in early times, though but feebly at first. 
In the fourth century St. Basil the Great complained of the haughtiness of 
the West in these terms: “As for me, these words of Diomede come into 
my mind, ‘ You ought not to supplicate Achilles, for he is too proud.’ In 
short, vain-glorious people, when flattered, become only more insolent. 
If the Lord is propitious towards us, what other support do we need? If 
His anger continues, what help can we expect from Western haughtiness ? 
They are prepossessed with false suspicions, they are irritated against those 
who tell them the truth, and they favour heresy. For my part I am dis- 
posed to write to their chief (Pope Damasus), and inform him that they 
do not at all know the truth of what passes amongst us, nor do they take 
the way to learn it; that they have no right to trample on those who are 
cast down through trials, nor to take for dignity that sin of pride which is 
sufficient in itself to make us the enemies of God.” (Letter to St. Eusebius, 
of Samosata, ) 
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There are in the East eighty millions of Christians who 
have the same faith and the same sacraments as our- 
selves ; who are governed by an episcopate to be traced 
incontestablyto the apostles; andwhom Rome herself for- 
merly summoned to her Councils at Lyons and Florence, 
to treat with them, not of submission, but of union. 

By what right do you speak of Catholic dogmas, of 
universal faith, when you take no account of this Church, 
the most ancient and the most unchangeable of all? 
By what right, at the moment when you isolate your- 
selves thus in your superb egotism, do you dare to 
proclaim the sweet and holy mystery of unity? “Let 
us love one another, that so we may with one accord 
confess the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit.” This 
is what the Greek Church chants in her liturgy; and to 
these beautiful words you will allow me to add these 
others, not less beautiful, which are like a commentary 
upon them, and which were given in reply to Pius IX. 
by the Patriarchs and Bishops of the East: “Infallibility 
resides only in the universality of the Church united by 
mutual love: the invariability of dogmas, as also the 
purity of rites, is confided to the keeping, not of any 
hierarchy whatsoever, but of all the people of the Church, 
which is the body of Christ.” * 

This is assuredly one of the most sublime and clearly- 
expressed religious statements pronounced in our epoch; 
but it is also one of those most ignored. When I 
behold these barbarians, as we are pleased to call them, 
bringing such precepts to our ears, I blush for the West; 
and at the same time I salute in the East, at this 
moment amidst thunder and bloodshed, the harbinger- 
sign of a mighty revival and of new destinies for this 
ancient Church ! 

What shall I say of England and America, and of 
that great Episcopal Church, so little known, so little 
comprehended in France, a part of whose strength and 
glory is to trace its descent by one uninterrupted and 


* Synodal Letter of the Eastern Patriarchs, May 6th, 1848. 
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living chain up to the origin of Christianity? When 
I visited its bishops in that neighbouring and ever- 
friendlier island, how was I charmed to see, in the 
galleries where the portraits of their predecessors are 
preserved, the series of Roman bishops, sometimes 
French by origin, or monks by profession (I remember 
at this moment a Carthusian who adorned the See of 
Lincoln), continued without a break in the series of 
Anglican and married Bishops! It was not a revolution, 
but a reformation, which was accomplished. That Church 
also, gentlemen, has a right to be consulted in questions 
of the Catholic Faith! 

I repeat, then, the supreme authority in matters of 
belief and of dogma resides neither in an individual, 
though he be the Bishop of Rome, nor in a province, 
though it be the Latin West; it is only to be found, 
according to the words of Bossuet, “in the unanimous 
and permanent consent of the whole Church.” 

I foresee the objection. You will say to me, “Your 
authority is not a living authority, since it exists only 
in the past, when the three Churches formed but one, 
and expressed themselves by the voice of Councils.” I 
reply, that their divisions are more apparent than real, 
at least with regard to the necessary matters which 
demand unity: “In things necessary, unity; in things 
doubtful, liberty ; always, and in all things, charity.” I 
reply, that these Churches, though they are unable, at 
least for the moment, to hold a truly Ccumenical 
Council, nevertheless preserve the common treasure of 
the Catholic Faith in what I will call, with more 
liberality and not less exactitude than Bossuet, their 
dispersion through all the earth. In the supreme act 
of Eucharistic Oblation and Communion, in that act 
which symbolizes and at the same time—when we set 
our heart therein—produces the mysterious and real 
union of man with his God and with his brethren, the 
three Churches chant in unison the same hymn of the 
Ancient Faith which I just repeated to you. The 
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Nicene Creed is the only Creed of the Catholic Faith ‘ 
and this Creed is common to the Greek Church, the 
Roman Church, and the Anglican Church. So true 
is it that division comes from the narrownesses and 
passions of men, while unity is found in the reality of 
things ! * 

“What!” you will say; “this is your dream! You 
would simply bring back our age to the old worn-out 
dogmas of Catholicism ; and you dare to speak to us of 
progress!” Gentlemen, progress is possible only when 
starting from recognized principles as certain and fixed, 
from which are then drawn consequences more and 
more developed and fertile. This is true everywhere. 
There are no sciences without scientific dogmas ; there 
are no societies without social dogmas. It is, then, in 
the name of religious progress that I demand the main- 
tenance of religious dogmas. I demand it with so much 
the more reason, because hitherto nothing has been 
proposed of a nature to replace them with advantage. 
Starting from these dogmas, which are unchangeable as 
truth, progress will consist in explications and applica- 
tions ever new. 

Christianity has, as it were, three ages—the age of 
foundation, the age of criticism, and the age of appli- 





* The addition of these words, “ Filiogue” (“and from the Son”), is with 
reason laid by the Greeks to the charge of the Latins. Not having been 
made by the competent authority, viz., that of an CEcumenical Council, 
it could not be regarded as belonging to the Catholic Creed 3 and it 
possesses, hitherto at least, only a local value. It expresses however a high 
dogmatic truth, and presents no difficulty, when explained, with St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Spiritus procedit & Patre per Filium. 

As to the “Thirty-nine Articles of Religion,” the Anglican Church has 
never placed them in the same rank with the N icene Creed, which con- 
stitutes alone, in her eyes, as in ours, the profession of the Catholic Faith. 
They form for her particular use a sort of catechism, sufficiently flexible 


Francois de Sainte-Claire, Dominican: Paraphrastica LExpositio Articu- 
lorum Confessionis Anglicana, reprinted, with an English translation, by 


the Rev. F. George Lee, (London: J. J. Hayes, Lyall Place, Eaton 
Square, 1865.) 
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cation. The age of foundation filled the first thousand 
years; it was then that, revelation having been once 
given, the Church took knowledge of it, held her Coun- 
cils, and framed her dogmas. Worship and discipline 
were constituted like the theology. The Church spread 
abroad throughout the then known world. 

Then came the great schisms and the great heresies. 
The first ages had not been ignorant of them, but 
they had then acted rather as stimulants to the work 
of construction. Now they appeared as instruments of 
destruction. It was the era of necessary trials, terrible 
yet fruitful in results—the burning and purifying crucible 
through which Christianity and the Church had to pass. 
In every work, however divine, performed upon this 
darkened _ planet, there is a mixture of the human with 
the divine, which involves also that of the false with the 
true—of evil with good. 

The age of criticism is nearly at an end. Negations 
seem to turn upon themselves in a circle already run. 
The heresies of the present hour are but enfeebled re- 
productions of those which have preceded them. There 
is nothing more audacious, as a negation, than the 
Russian Nihilism ; but at the same time, there is nothing 
poorer in the way of thought, nothing emptier in the 
way of doctrine. I said just now that in the present 
state of division of the Church Ccumenical Councils 
are not possible; I now add that happily they are 
not necessary; for there is no longer any dogma to 
formulate, nor any heresy to proscribe. 

We approach, then, the third and last epoch of Chris- 
tianity here below, and, happier than we, our sons or our 
grandsons will behold the great scientific explanations. 
which will be made, and the great social applications 
which are to come. During the last three or four cen- 
turies we have witnessed an unexampled transformation. 
The words of the Bible have been accomplished to the 
letter; and God, by the work of man, who is His 
minister, has created new heavens and a new earth. 

G 
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Yes, the astronomer has spread new heavens above our 
heads ; geology and the natural sciences have created 
the earth anew beneath our feet; then have appeared 
the miracles of applied sciences. We now comprehend 
and profit by the resources of our planet in such ways 
as our fathers never even dreamed of. And society is 
not being less rapidly or less profoundly transformed 
than nature. The domination of one alone, or of several, 
has become, or is becoming, impossible. Men are re- 
quired by the force of events to be great enough, wise 
enough, self-controlled enough, to’ rule themselves in 
society as at their own hearth, and as in their own 
conscience. (Applause.) 

Castes are disappearing, classes coming together, and, 
in the strengthening of this legitimate and powerful 
hierarchy which is essential to all civilization, there 
grows daily a kingdom; viz., that of Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity ! (Applause.) 

And then, the oceans which separated the nations 
only serving henceforward to unite them; the mountains 
brought low, as the prophet foretold ; the valleys filling 
up before the chariots of fire which convey the multi- 
tudes; the tamed lightning enlacing the globe in its 
intelligent circuits, so that every moment it hears the 
echo of human speech; this is the spectacle in which 
we are at once the witnesses and the actors! 

In presence of this prodigious transfiguration, you ask 
what will be the vé/e of the Catholicism of the future ? 
Assuredly it will be neither to suppress nor to change 
dogmas, but to explain them in the face of the sciences, 
and to apply them in the bosom of societies, And for 
this, I say again, there is no need of Councils. Liberty 
is enough—that which a great Pope, Benedict XIV., 
named so well, “The liberty of the heavenly school.” 
It is the large, wise, and firm liberty of Christian 
thinkers which explains dogmas whilst maintaining 
them, and maintains whilst explaining them. 

Yes, to maintain dogmas whilst explaining them, so 
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far as explanation is possible on this side of the grave. 
“Fides querens tntellectum,” said St. Anselm; “The faith 
which strives to comprehend.” Ah, you know whether 
I believe in them, these sacred dogmas! It is not only 
from my lips—you know me well enough to be con- 
vinced of this—it is from the bottom of my soul, at 
the roots of my faculties, and in the marrow of my 
bones! I believe in them; but upon the condition that 
you separate them from the parasitic vegetation which 
has enveloped the old oak with its thick and stifling 
knots; upon the condition that they are not changed 
into a pharisaical formula, into a letter which blinds or 
kills; and that you do not refuse to them, as to a 
mummy falling into dust, all contact with the outer 
living air, with the movement of ideas and of things, 
with the human intelligence which they ought to en- 
lighten! (Applause.) 

True Theology, gentlemen, has nothing in common 
with that which is made to order—the cold, and some- 
times foolish, official theology which is too often given 
to us in its place. True Theology has brightness of 
aspect, harmonies in its voice, genius in its thoughts, 
and soul in its genius; and its doctrines, like a river of 
life, flow through souls, through sciences, and through 
societies, fertilizing all, and, if need be, transforming 
all. Jn doctrinis glorificate Dominum ! 

My master at the College of St. Sulpice, the venerable 
Baudry, an unknown sage, who died in the episcopal 
see of Perigueux (well for him to have died, that he 
might not behold what we have beheld) repeated to 
me, in the early days of my priesthood, these words, 
which I have never forgotten, “ Nothing must be de- 
stroyed ; everything must be transformed.” 

In the day when theologians understand and speak 
this language, rationalists will return to them ; for they 
will have responded to all that is legitimate in the 
aspirations of rationalism. In the day when the ministers 
of Christianity present it loyally to modern societies as 
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a liberator, and not as an oppressor (“And ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free”’*), 
socialism, the destroyer of the individual, of property, 
of the family, of God—the bad socialism will give place 
to the good—to that which has its principle in the 
gospel, and which ought to have its realization in the 
Church. It is not force that will put an end to socialism, 
not repression by arms, nor even repression by laws. 
It was some years ago that M. De Bunsen said to 
Germany, “If socialism is powerful, it is because the 
Church is no longer at the height of her mission.” But 
it is not only the Lutheran Church of Germany, it is 
more or less all the Churches which are below their 
vocation. 

I have often reflected upon what Catholic theology 
has become during the latter centuries, under the effect 
of many and complex causes, the chief of which is the 
all-powerful influence of the Jesuits. I like to cail 
things by their names; but I aver that Jesuitism is 
more vast than the Company of Jesus. (Applause and 
laughter.) The influence of Jesuitism has perverted the 
Church, and more especially the theology of the Church. 
(Renewed applause.) 

This perverted theology of to-day resembles those 
Egyptian mummies which have been discovered, having 
lain imprisoned and asleep for ages in their sacred 
bandages. But sometimes they held grains of wheat in 
their blackened and shrivelled hands. Science desired 
to know whether this corn had ceased to live. It was 
drawn forth from the long grasp of death, restored to 
the sun of this world, placed again in the soil. The 
wheat had never been more full of eager life; it pierced 
the earth with its vigorous roots, and its stalk sprang 
up, rich and strong in its new fecundity. 

Catholic dogma is this grain of wheat. It is im- 
prisoned in the hand of a corpse; but let us beware of 
believing that the seed itself is dead. Let us raise it 

* John viii. 32, 36. 
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from this dark and unhealthy sepulchre; let us sow it 
largely in the souls prepared to receive it, in freer and 
healthier minds, in less toil-worn brains than our own, 
and you will behold this wheat of God spring up and 
increase, new and old together; it will rustle like the 
forest of Lebanon, and the Future will sit joyously and 
peacefully under its shadow, and will be nourished by 
its fruits! 

The errors of the theologian who affirms, and of the 
philosopher who denies, will pass away together; the 
truth of the Eternal alone remains—and shall remain 
eternally! (Long continued applause.) 
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ENTLEMEN,—Amongst the ideas which stir the 

present age, there is certainly none more powerful 
than the idea of unity. From the great scientific con- 
structions, which have for their object to unite in an 
integral and harmonious whole the various branches of 
human knowledge, to those other constructions of the 
political and social order, in which men endeavour to 
group themselves by nationalities and races, and even 
to those international communications of every kind 
which each day, before our eyes, give a body to the idea 
of humanity which has been hitherto too abstract—all 
seems to lead us, and even to force us, towards a dimly- 
foreshadowed vast and mysterious unity. War itself, the 
warfare of minds as well as that of arms, hurries on that 
which peace was slowly sketching; and, as Joseph de 
Maistre has excellently expressed it, “We are ground 
only in order to be mixed.” 

Christianity has its active part in this immense work, 
of which it is moreover the ultimate cause. Its special 
work on our dim planet is to prepare the most luminous, 
the most comprehensive, and the most durable of all 
unities. Everything in it converges towards this final 
end—its dogma, which is that of the personal union 
of the divine and human natures in Jesus Christ; its 
morality, which is that of justice, but of justice finding 
its fulfilment in love ; and lastly, its worship, the supreme 
act of which is that Communion of which St. Paul said, 
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“We, being many, are one bread, and one body: for we 
are all partakers of that one bread.” * 

Thus it is in the progress of this work of unity that 
the mission of the Divine Founder will be recognized. 
“That they all,” He cried, on the eve of His Sacrifice, 
“that they all may be one; as Thou, Father, art in Me, 
and I in Thee; that they also may be one in Us: that 
the world may believe that Thou hast sent Me.” + 

This unity, gentlemen, has a name—a name which has 
been too often made the synonym of a caste and of a 
sect—of a sect which divides, of a caste which op- 
presses—but which remains none the less, for true 
thinkers, the designation of the freest and most fraternal 
society under the sun—the Church of Jesus Christ! 

The Church of Jesus Christ. That is to say, the 
assembly of all men without distinction of races, and 
in the same race without distinction of classes, delivered 
from all slaveries, beginning with that which lies at the 
foundation of all the rest (at the same time that it is the 
most degrading and tyrannical), the slavery of falsehood 
and sin; the society of all the children of God united in 
ideal equality and fraternity under the eyes of the same 
Father Who created them, under the Cross of the same 
Christ Who redeemed them! 

This is the Church; and, you understand, we have 
not here to do with some vague sort of mystical unity. 
For my part, I like mysticism, but upon the condition 
that it be not mystification. (Applause.) Now I can see 
only mystification in the theory of an invisible Church, 
obstinately concealing its unity, invisible like itself, 
under the divisions more and more apparent, of sects 
more and more numerous. This unity will never be 
the sign by which Jews, heathens, and rationalists will 
recognize the heavenly origin of our doctrine ; nor is it 
this that will realize the vocation of the Church, such 
as the great Apostle understood it: “He gave some, 
apostles ; and some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; 


+P Conary + John xvii. 21, 
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and some, pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of 
the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying 
of the body of Christ: till we all come in the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.’”* 

In this last Conference, in which I must specify as far 
as possible the practical conditions of Reform, we shall 
consider the unity of the Church under two principal 
aspects: that of the Papacy, in which so many eminent 
Christians persist in seeing its necessary foundation; 
and that of particular Churches, especially national 
Churches, which these same Christians consider as in- 
compatible with true Catholicity. 

How should we speak of Catholic Reform without 
speaking of the Papacy? And yet, gentlemen, it is not 
without an emotion which you will understand, emotion 
sincere and profound, that I approach such a subject. 
For one who has received from that Church over which - 
the Papacy presides that which I have received from it, 
for my understanding and for my heart, it is not possible 
to share in the illusion of those who see in this great 
institution only the power of Antichrist; it is not pos- 
sible to speak of it without a feeling of respect. I am 
not ignorant of its errors and its faults; I shall state 
them openly immediately ; but I repeat that it is im- 
possible, for myself at least, to speak of Rome without 
a feeling of respect, mingled with love and sorrow. 
(Applause.) 

It is so much the more impossible to me because, at 
the present hour, in France and elsewhere, what too 
many attack in the Papacy is not only its errors and 
faults, the superstitions which it fosters, the oppression 
which it exercises; but it is also the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ, which it has not for a moment ceased to defend 
against their scepticism and blasphemies ; it is the prac- 
tical sovereignty of God, of which it appears in their 

* Ephesians iv. 11-13. 
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eyes the most respected representative, and which they 
desire to destroy in men’s consciences and in societies. 

The Papacy is like man; it is double, homo duplex ; 
but with this difference, that in the Papacy the old man 
is the best. (Applause.) Or rather, to designate two 
things so contrary by two very distinct words, there are 
the Primacy, and the Papacy: the primitive institution, 
and the perverted institution.* The Primacy of the See 
of Rome, such as it was in the first ages, was somewhat 
analogous to that which the Anglican Church recognizes 
in the See of Canterbury. It was thought desirable to 
give a more visible and fixed manifestation to the union 
which had always existed between the different portions 
of Christianity. They remembered that Jesus had from 
the beginning prefigured, in the person of Peter, this 
mystery of the unity of the Church by the unity of the 
apostolate; and, finding in the political and religious 
greatness of Rome, which bore the traces of the blood 
of the two greatest apostles and of so many martyrs, the 
focus of an activity which made itself felt to the ex. 
tremities of the then known world, they did not hesitate 
to place the new centre of the Gentile Church where 
God and history had set the seat of the latest and 
vastest Gentile empire. “It is with reason,” we read in 
the fourth CEcumenical Council, that of Chalcedon, “It 
is with reason that the Fathers have accorded privileges 
to ancient Rome, because it is the reigning city.” 

In taking spiritual possession of the Roman empire, 
the Church committed no act of hostility against civil 
society ; on the contrary, it adopted, as far as possible, 
its mode of organization. As there were civil dioceses 
and exarchates, so were there also ecclesiastical ones; 
and it may be said that the new religious geography 
was in some sort traced over the ancient political geo- 
graphy. The Church did not imagine that in time this 





* Tt is since thé time of Gregory VII. that the title of Pope, or Father, 
has been reserved in the West for the Bishop of Rome alone. It was 
formerly given to all bishops ; in the East it is even given to all the priests. 
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accommodation to circumstances, so liberal in its motives 
and so beneficial in its results, would lead it on farther 
than it desired to go; or that the humble Primacy which 
it had established in Rome would become the heir of 
the pomp and sway of the Cesars. “The Papacy,” 
Hobbes has said, “is the ghost of the Roman empire, 
sitting, crowned, upon the tomb thereof.” 

In vain do the supporters of an institution so dis- 
proportionately increased, so monstrously transformed, 
quote in their favour the words of Jesus to Peter, which 
they do not understand: “Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my Church; and the powers of 
hell shall not prevail against it.” Quite recently one 
of the most learned, and, above all, one of the most 
honest and courageous members of the last Council, 
Mer. Kenrick, Archbishop of St. Louis, in the United 
States of America, has once more proved, without 
refutation, that the fathers of the Church understood 
this celebrated text in a sense altogether different from 
that given to it by its modern commentators.* 

The foundation of the Church, as I told you the 
other day—making myself the echo of this great tradi- 
tion of the Fathers—is in that faith by which the first of 
the believers became the first of the apostles; when, 
amidst the indifference of the rest of mankind, and the 
hesitations of his own colleagues, he proclaimed the 
absolute divinity of Christ: “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God!” This sublime and simple 
affirmation was, for the Divine Architect, as the corner- 
stone upon which He rested the immense edifice which 
was to fill the earth and penetrate the heavens. Who- 
soever builds upon any other foundation, wise, powerful, 
or righteous as he may be, builds systems of philosophy 





* Concio Petri Ricardi Kenrick, Archiepiscopi S. Ludovici, in Concilio 
Vaticano habenda, at non habita. Neapoli, typis fratrum de Angelis, in 
via Pellegrini, 4, 1870. This pamphlet, which is scarcely to be found at 
present, is one of the most remarkable writings inspired by the questions 
raised at the Vatican Council. 
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or politics—which avail as much as philosophy and 
politics avail, for the salvation of souls—but he is no 
longer a workman of the City of God. In departing 
from faith in the divinity, the full and absolute divinity 
of Jesus Christ, he has quitted the very precincts of the 
Christian Church. 

It is upon divine faith, and upon sincere consciences, 
that the Church is constructed, and the last of believers 
has his place, with Peter, in this spiritual and eternal 
foundation! (Applause.) But if, without having recourse 
to the invisible world, and within the sphere of tangible 
realities, you seek an institution to serve as a basis for 
the Church, you will find it, gentlemen. St. Paul speaks 
to us of the foundation of the apostles ;* and in language 
more figurative, but not less clear, St. John tells us the 
same thing. I must needs repeat myself in stating the 
truth ; but, in the vision at Patmos, it is not the name 
of St. Peter which is inscribed all alone, nor even apart 
from the others, upon the foundations of the holy city; 
it is the names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb. 
The institution which serves as a basis to the Church 
was not restricted to one alone; it was shared by the 
apostles, who were more than one, afterwards to be 
extended to the bishops, who were many. 

No, it is neither in Holy Scripture, nor in the tradition 
of the first ages, that there is to be found the justification 
of the Papacy, such as it had become at the beginning 
of the second thousand years of the Christian dispensa- 
tion. Its titles are contained in a book believed in by 
the entire West for ages; but which to-day has not a 
defender, even amongst the least learned students. of 
history. I speak of the False Decretals. In justice to 
the Papacy, I hasten to state that this book is not its 
work, The forger doubtless wrote on the banks of the 


* “Built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
Himself being the chief corner-stone.”—Eph. ii, 20, 

+ ‘*And the wall of the city has twelve foundations, and in them the 
names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb.”—Rey, xxi, 14. 
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Rhine; but Rome profited by the falsehood to support 
the pretensions that she had begun to manifest. It was 
these False Decretals which changed the constitution of 
the Latin Church, and rendered it so different from that 
which the Greek Church has always retained. It was 
these which, resembling, as has been so well said, the 
seven lean kine of the Egyptian Pharaoh, devoured the 
decrees of the Cécumenical Councils, and all the free 
and flourishing discipline of the primitive Church. 
(Applause.) 

Between the appearance of the False Decretals and 
the proclamation of the Infallibility of the Pope, about 
a thousand years have passed. The work, commenced 
with a lie, has had its logical and fatal course, and is 
finally consummated by violence. The history of the 
last Council is easy to write. The Pere Gratry summed 
it up in two words, which I have already quoted: “It 
was an ambuscade, followed by a coup d’état. (Ce fut 
un guet-apens, suivi a’un coup a’état.)” (Applause.) 

It was violence—moral violence, it is true; but this is 
the worst of all. In physical violence there is brutality ; 
but there is also straightforwardness, and occasionally 
courage. Moral violence is first hypocritical, and then 
cowardly! (Prolonged applause.) 

Thus in the place and stead of the Primacy, which 
now belongs only to history, we have henceforth the 
Papacy. The Bishop of Rome, whose office it was to 
be the President of the Episcopal body, the guardian 
of the canons issued by the Councils, the supreme 
magistrate, in whom liberty of conscience and honesty 
of doctrine were in some sort incarnated together with 
the unity of the Churches, is transformed into the most 
absolute autocrat that ever existed, or that can even be 
conceived; and he has thus become the most active cause 
of divisions, heresies, and schisms. No one who has had 
experience from within of the mechanism of this system 
which has now been brought to perfection will con- 
tradict me when I affirm that neither the Sultan of the 
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Mussulmans, nor the Llama of the Buddhists, exercises 
over the minds which accept him a domination to be 
compared with that of the Pope! * 

And let there be no mistake here. This is not only 
a question of ecclesiastical policy, it is infinitely graver ; 
for it has to do with a radical change in the spirit 
of Christianity. To these two institutions, not only 
different, but opposed to each other, the Primacy of the 
Leos the Great and the Gregories the Great, and the 
Papacy of the Gregories VII. and the Piuses IX., cor- 
respond two spirits equally contrary :—in the Primitive 
Church a spirit of hierarchy, of subordination, of obedi- 
ence of free souls, the obedience of Christians who 
respect authority so much the more and so much the . 
better because they respect themselves (applause); in 
the Modern Church, with those who have completely 
submitted to the system—I speak only of them, for 
how many Roman Catholics, how many priests, are 
there whose practice is better than their theory!—but 
with those who have entirely submitted to the Ultra- 
montane system, a spirit of servility bordering on 
delirium, I had almost said idolatry! 

M. de Montalembert did not hesitate to use this last 
word. Lying upon his death-bed, where conscientious 
and religious men hold no more reckonings but with 





* I would refer those who may be startled by such words to the language 
of the saints of the middle ages. I will here only quote from St. Hildegarde, 
the friend of St. Bernard; the “Voyanze” on the banks of the Rhine. 
This is what she prophesied in 1170 with regard to the Popes: ‘* They 
capture us like wild beasts, with their power to bind and to loose. The whole 
Church has withered and faded in their hands. They desire to conquer 
the empires of the earth; but the nations will rise against them, and 
against the clergy intoxicated with riches and luxury, and will reduce them 
to the just maximum of the goods they ought to have. And men will cut 
down the greatness of these Popes, who have no longer one drop of religion 
in their veins ; and they will leave nothing but Rome to the Pope, with 
the meanest portion of surrounding territory. This will be the result, 
partly of wars, and partly of a common convention and understanding 
between the States.” This astonishing prophecy is to be found, with many 
other predictions of St. Hildegarde, in the collection of Baluze and Mansi. — 
Miscell. ii. 444-447. 
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God, he wrote these lines, the last which he himself 
gave to the public, and which should therefore be con- 
sidered as a sort of testament, wltima verba: “Who 
could have foreseen the permanent triumph of those lay 
theologians of absolutism who commenced by trampling 
underfoot all our liberties, all our principles, and all our 
old ideas before Napoleon III.; and then proceeded to 
immolate justice and truth, reason and history, as a 
burnt-offering to the idol which they have set up for 
themselves in the Vatican ?”* (Applause.) 

Sixteen years before, the Archbishop of Paris, Mer. 
Sibour, had written: “The new Ultramontane school 
leads us to a double idolatry—the idolatry of the tem- 
. poral power, and the idolatry of the spiritual power.’ + 
(Renewed applause.) It is necessary to make quotations, 
gentlemen; for if such a subject demands absolute 
frankness, it requires a no less absolute-exactitude. 

I will therefore quote again. Only a few days ago a 
public address was sent to. Pope Leo XIII. by the 
Catholic Congress assembled in Paris. It is the work 
of perfectly honourable men, and, I believe, men of 
deep convictions. They pretend to speak “in the name 
of Catholic France, Roman Catholic for ever.’ Such 
are the expressions they employ. Well, how do they 
summarize the spirit which ought to preside, according 
to their ideas, over the destinies of Christianity and of 
the country ? 

“Speak, Very Holy Father, and we will hearken ; 
teach, and we will believe; command, and we will 
obey!” (Applause.) 





* Gazette de France, 8 Mars, 1870. This letter, published by the know- 
ledge and will of Montalembert, was dated February 28, and consequently 
was written a fortnight before his death, which occurred on the 13th March. 

+ Letter of Mgr. Sibour, Archbishop of Paris, addressed, September 
10th, 1853, to the Count Montalembert, and quoted by him in the docu- 
ment before indicated. For further details see ‘* AZ, de Montalembert et le 
Pere Hyacinthe ; histoire du proces intenté par la famille de Montalembert 
au Pere Hyacinthe et & la Bibliotheque universelle: par ED, TALLICHET, 
directeur de la Bibliothéque universelle et Revue Suisse,” p. 158, &c. 
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I know that Leo XIII. has not only a pious heart, 
but also a firm and moderate as well as cultivated mind. 
Europe perceives this every day in the new direction 
which he strives to impress upon the affairs of the 
Church. But if the Pope has changed, the- Papacy 
remains the same; and this is why men address to it, 
and it listens to, such language. 

As for me, I call to mind the days of old. I open 
that book which the Ultramontanes read, perhaps, less 
than I do; but which they acknowledge, as I do, to be 
the divine rule—the Bible; and in the Bible I turn to 
the book that records our origin—the Genesis of the 
Church—the Acts of the Apostles. I look there for the 
actions and words of him whom they call the first of 
the predecessors of Leo XIII., the Apostle Simon Peter. 

Events had occurred which brought before the newly- 
born Church a question of supreme importance — 
whether or no it should open its doors to the Gentiles, 
that is, the proselytes who came out of the idolatrous 
nations, without exacting anything from them but to 
worship and serve God in Jesus Christ. Should it leave 
to them the liberty of the Gospel in all its fulness, or 
should it impose upon them the revered but super- 
annuated law of Moses? And lastly, what was it to be 
itself? A higher storey of the Synagogue, the crowning 
of the ancient Judaic edifice? or, widening into un- 
foreseen dimensions, should it become the temple of 
humanity? “Behold, the Temple of God is with men, 
and He will dwell-among them, and they shall be His 
people, and He shall be their God.” * 

After nearly two thousand years of Christian light 
and practice, the question seems to us clear enough ; it 
was less so at that time, when, in the eyes of the con- 
verted Jews, who exclusively composed the Church, the 
destinies of Christianity were closely united, and even 
confounded, with those of Israel. Simon Peter resolved, 
or rather decided it, in virtue of the Primacy which 
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he exercised in the Apostolic College. Summoned to 
Ceesarea, on the borders of the Mediterranean, by the 
Roman centurion Cornelius, he received him, with all 
his household, into the number of the faithful, making 
no conditions save those of faith and of baptism. This 
was the highest act of his pastoral charge that he had 
yet accomplished. Returning to Jerusalem, the first of 
the Popes (since he is so termed) found the Christians 
animated by a different spirit from that which now-a- 
days rules the speech of Catholic Congresses; they had, 
however, received the gift of Pentecost, and were still in 
all its fervour. “Thou wentest in to men uncircumcised,” 
they said to Peter, “and didst eat with them.” The 
Apostle showed no indignation towards those who “ dis- 
puted with him ;” he did not impose silence upon them 
in the name of blind obedience; but he entered into a 
long justification of his conduct, and modestly con- 
cluded in these terms: “ Forasmuch as God gave them 
the like gift [of the Holy Ghost] as He did unto us, 
what was I, that I could withstand God ?” * 

Some years later—the same dissension still troubled 
the Christian communities—Peter, through respect of 
persons, refused at Antioch to communicate with the 
Gentiles, as he had done at Czsarea. It was then that 
Paul, the last arrived of the apostles, reproached him 
publicly for not walking uprightly in the truth of the 
Gospel. “I withstood him to the face, because he was 
to be blamed.” + 

Such, gentlemen, is the abyss which separates the two 
institutions, the Primacy and the Papacy; and such is 
the contradiction of the two spirits which have animated 
the Church—I am tempted to say the two Churches, 
that of former times, and that of the present day. The 
one stood upright; the other is prostrate. When that 
same Cornelius, of whom I have spoken, fell at the feet 
of Peter—certainly not to worship him in the way of 
divine adoration, but to render him that homage, half 


Pre x1, 17 + Gal, ii. 11. 
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civil and half religious, which is quite in conformity 
with the Biblical traditions, and with the spirit of the 
East—Peter said to him, “Stand up; I myself also am 
a man!” This was the new spirit introduced by the 
Gospel; this was the new attitude to be taken by the 
Christian! And when another apostle, guided in his 
ecstatic vision by a celestial spirit, had contemplated 
the splendours of the Future City, “I fell down,” St. 
John himself tells us, “to worship before the feet of the 
Angel which shewed me these things.” Here, again, 
was no question of any act of idolatry—a thing, more- 
over, inconceivable in an apostle, and an apostle in a 
moment of ecstasy—and yet the Angel cries again, “ See 
thou do it not: for I am thy fellow-servant, and of thy 
brethren . . . worship God!” * 

The Apostolic Church bowed down only before God, 
and before the Lamb; it stood erect before men, and 
before angels. The Church of our days bows down 
everywhere; but above all, before the man who exer- 
cises over it the domination forbidden by Jesus. It 
drags itself to his feet in the dust, and addresses him as 
from beneath the earth, Humzliaberis, de terra loqueris, 
et de humo audvetur eloquium tuum!+ “Speak,” it says 
to him, “for God speaks no more to us; the Bible is 
sealed, conscience is dumb. And, besides, ¢how art 
conscience! ¢how art tradition! thou art the Gospel! 
There is only one man in the world who knows anything, 
and thou art that man! { Speak, and we will listen to 
thee; teach, and we will believe; but above all, com- 
mand! For to listen and to believe is still an act of 
reason; and we would replace reason by thy will, and do 
nothing but obey and love thee! Command those whom 
Christ had made free, those whom He had forbidden to 
call any man their master upon the earth; command, 
and we will obey!” (Prolonged applause.) 


* Rev. xxii, 8, 9; compare Rev. xix. 10, t+ Isa. xxix. 4. 
¢ ‘‘Il n’y a qu’un homme au monde qui sache quelque chose, c’est le 
pape.” (L’ Ldlusion Libérale. Par M. Louis VEUILLOT.) 
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And now, gentlemen, I may come to a conclusion 
concerning the Papacy. My conclusion will be brief, 
because it is decisive. We must break with the Papacy. 
This is the price we must pay for the Reform of the 
Latin Church, for fraternal relation between the different 
Christian communions and the restoration of the ancient 
Catholic unity. Had Protestants not gone beyond this 
rupture with Rome, there would be nothing to complain 
of in what they did. And it is because they failed to 
understand that this rupture was absolutely necessary, 
that Catholic Reformers—the Councils of Constance 
and Basle in the fifteenth century, the Gallican Church 
and Port Royal in the seventeenth, and again, quite 
recently, those who were called Liberal Catholics—have 
miscarried in their most generous and strenuous efforts. 

We must break with the Papacy, such as it has con- 
stituted itself in the ages of ignorance and oppression, 
as with an usurped power which has raised itself over 
the ruins of the ancient and divine constitution of the 
Church, and which has scarcely anything in common 
with the Primacy of the first ages, beyond its local seat. 
You ask whether it is possible to be truly Catholic 
when resisting the Pope. I reply, that there is no other 
possible way to-day of being Catholic! (Applause.) 

Will the institution of the Primacy ever be restored 
in its first purity, and, at the same time, under condi- 
tions appropriate to the present needs of humanity? 
Some great and Christian minds have thought so, One 
of these, whom I like to quote, Bordas-Demoulin, wrote 
in 1855: “The centre of religion will prove to have 
been only provisionally transported from Jerusalem to 
Rome during the paganized condition of the Church. 
The efficiency of the priesthood for converting and 
sanctifying the nations in the new period of the Church 
depends upon the abode of the Pope at Jerusalem. ‘I 
will clothe her priests with righteousness,’ says the 
psalm ; ‘and her saints shall rejoice and sing’” * 


* Les Pouvoirs Constitutifs del’ Eglise, p. 557. 
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For my part, I dare not raise the veil with which God 
has covered the future of the Christian society, which 
looks so dark to-day. I hope little from men; but I 
look for everything from God. When I see how Catholics 
and Protestants on the one hand, and Rationalists on 
the other, persist more and more in keeping in the deep 
old ruts, I console myself, as M. de Maistre did at the 
beginning of this strange century: “As long as it was 
possible,” he wrote to a friend, “I retained the hope 
that the faithful would be called upon to rebuild the 
edifice; but it seems to me that new labourers are 
coming forward in the profound darkness of the future, 
and that God’s Providence says, Ecce nova facto omnza.”* 
“Behold, I make all things new!” (Applause.) 

In any case, should a Pope arise, holy enough to 
conquer himself, strong enough to conquer the Papacy,— 
to conquer and to transform it,—should there one day 
be, at Rome, at Jerusalem, or elsewhere—thus or other- 
wise—an heir of the ancient and rejuvenated Primacy, 
he will stretch forth his hands towards the few who 
will have prepared the ways for him under anathema ; 
and he will take them to his heart as his faithful and 
courageous precursors! (Applause.) 


I have now to speak of National Churches. 

I open one of the most illustrious Roman Catholic 
theologians of this century, Moehler, and this is what 
I read in his book upon the Unity of the Church: “Two 
extremes are possible in the life of the Church, both of 
them egotistical. They exist when either every man or 
one man alone desires to be all in all. In the latter 
case, the bond of union becomes so close, and the love 
so ardent, that one runs the risk of suffocation. In the 
former case, everything so dissolves, and becomes so 
cold, that one runs the risk of freezing. One of these 
egotisms engenders the other; but in truth neither one 
man alone nor every man should wish to be all in all. 


* Lettre au Comte de Blacas, 16 Juin, 1807. 
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All together can alone be all; and it is only the unity 
of all which truly forms the Catholic Church.” 

At the distance of two centuries let us compare these 
words with those of our great Pascal: “Unity and 
plurality ; duo aut tres in unum. It is a mistake to 
exclude one of these two, as the Papists do, who exclude 
plurality, or the Huguenots, who exclude unity..... 
Plurality which does not reduce itself to unity is con- 
fusion; unity which does not depend upon plurality is 
tyranny.” * 

There is, then, over all, when we are able to compre- 
hend it, the principle of Catholic unity—a principle 
which, since the disappearance of its first organ, the 
Apostolate, has manifested itself in different ways, 
sometimes by universal Councils, sometimes by the 
Primacy of the five patriarchal Sees, and particularly 
that of Rome. But in order that unity should not 
degenerate into tyranny by the abuse which is too often 
made of it by the men who serve as its representatives, 
it is necessary to have counterpoises,—two especially— 
that of the individual conscience, and that of particular 
Churches. 

Of the rights and responsibilities of the conscience, 
brought face to face with even the higher authorities 
of the Church, I will not speak to-day. I have done 
so in a preceding Conference, and I shall return to it 
under other circumstances. I have never been one of 
those who admit a blind obedience in the matter of 
morality or of religion. My ideal of the Christian has 
never been “a corpse,’ or “a stick” — szcut cadaver, 
_ sicut baculus in manu sents.+ 

I appeal from the condemnation passed by the Bull 
Unigenitus upon those who, in obedience to their own 





* Pensétes de Pascal. “God,” says Pascal again, “does not work miracles 
in the ordinary government of His Church. It would be a strange miracle 
were infallibility to reside in one man; but for it to be in the many seems 
so natural, that God’s government is concealed beneath the cloak of nature, 
as in all His other works.” 

+ See the ‘‘ Spiritual Exercises” of the Jesuit Fathers, 
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conscience, are braving unjust excommunications. For 
so it is, gentlemen ; an unjust excommunication (under- 
stand this well—umjust/) is placed above the conscience, 
and consequently above the voice of God; and this it is 
which, with other errors, the ministers of Louis XV. 
and the favourites of the royal mistresses, the cardinal 
named Dubois, the bishop called Tencin, imposed upon 
the Church of France in spite of the protestations of all 
of the wisest and purest in its episcopate, in its clergy, 
and amongst its laity. In that day the Gallican Church 
was dishonoured, in anticipation of its suppression. The 
cause of Churches is never separated from that of 
consciences! (Applause.) 

Let us speak, then, of particular Churches, and more 
especially of their grouping as National Churches. 

I called to mind just now the universal duality of 
human matters; I find it again here. National Churches 
are in this like the Roman Primacy; they are of two 
kinds, and it is of sovereign importance not to confound 
them. One kind implies a return backward towards the 
theocracy of Israel, if not towards pagan worships, 
and are absolutely irreconcilable with the spirit of 
Christianity. The sacred bond of Catholic Christianity 
is broken, and being unable now to give themselves 
hostile deities, nations create for themselves at least 
rival religions. As an inevitable consequence, and one 
full of perils, the Christian is no longer distinguished 
from the citizen: the State absorbs the Church, or at 
least enslaves it; and in the hands of the supreme 
magistrate, man or woman, king, emperor, or even presi- 
dent of a Republic, are once again confounded the two 
powers which Christ intended to separate—the one that 
is enforced, the other that is accepted—that which can 
do everything by law, and that which can do nothing 
without faith. With such National, or rather State 
Churches, we will have nothing to do, gentlemen; we 
leave them to history; for the portion of the present 
which has inherited this lamentable past is far from 
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congratulating itself thereupon, and whilst waiting to 
obtain its freedom, it shakes the burden which weighs 
upon its shoulders. (Applause.) 

What, then, will be the legitimate character of the 
National Churches? What we have called decentraliza- 
tion is at least as necessary to religious as to civil 
society ; but this does not imply breaking the bonds of 
a higher unity in one case any more than in the other. 
Thus each ecclesiastical province, each particular diocese, 
can have its own life and autonomy without having to 
quit the strong and flexible organization of true Catholi- 
cism. By an instinct of cohesion which is natural, and 
which a common language alone would suffice to explain, 
the tendency of these particular Churches will be to group 
themselves as National Churches. 

A language is not merely a mechanical assemblage of 
syllables and words; it is a mode of thought—one side 
of the human mind, one aspect of ideas and of things ; 
it is the spontaneous and powerful growth by which an 
entire intellectual and social state manifests its character. 
We have seen scientific men reconstruct a people, whose 
history has been lost, out of the déris of words escaped 
from ancient cataclysms, and dispersed through modern 
languages. In order the better to evangelize each 
nation, the Church of Jesus Christ will speak its 
language; and without losing any of that universal 
character which its divine origin and its humanitarian 
destinies equally demand, it will be able to identify 
itself with the mode of thought and feeling of every 
earthly race. It will have different theologies to set in 
relief the manifold aspects of the one same faith; a 
rich and wise variety of rites to express in all its forms 
and shades the deep unity of Christian feeling. In 
one sense it will appropriate to itself everything in the 
people and in the race which has accepted it—their 
memories of the past, their hopes for the future, their 
interests, and even their passions in the present, the 
noble and the base sides of their character ; all that is 
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defective, to correct it, as a family infirmity, with intelli- 
gence and love; all that is good, to ameliorate it, to 
purify it, and to make it divine. : 

The free and powerful expansion of Christianity in 
the bosom of every people, and the federation of all 
these National Churches in the unity of a great in- 
tegral and superior Catholicism—this is the watchword 
of the future. 

This was also the aspiration of Catholic Reformers 
at the close of the Middle Ages. It has been said that 
the fifteenth century was the preface of the sixteenth. 
History flatly denies this shallow assertion, which is 
unsupported in facts when they are better known.* If 
the Liberal and Catholic Reform which the great men 
and the great Councils of the fifteenth century strove 
to realize in the Church had been accomplished ; if 
Rome, it must needs be added, had not eluded it by 
a mixture of craftiness and violence, and even drowned 
it in streams of blood; we, Protestants and Catholics, 
Christians and Frenchmen, should not be to-day the 
helpless victims of the unhappy separation which our 
fathers bequeathed to us. The disciples of one same 
gospel would not have to choose between two strange 
and even hostile religions ; and the sons of one country 
would not be condemned to misunderstand one another, 
even when they had succeeded in no longer hating one 
another. (Applause.) 

“When we read to-day those scenes of another age; 
writes a contemporary, “it is difficult for us to appreciate 
their importance, and to judge equitably of them. Was 
the Pope in the wrong when he repeated, ‘ Decide between 
the two’? and had the Hussites any right to reply, ‘We 
will be Hussites and Catholics all together’? Is not logic 
on the side of the Roman Pontiff? Is not the contradic- 
tion with the Christians of Bohemia? But what matters 
the contradiction? One of the most Sagacious minds of 
our day has said, ‘that without a little contradiction, 


* Consult particularly the great historian of Bohemia, M. Palacky. 
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z.e. without a certain amplitude of thought, we arrive 
only at narrow and incomplete truths.’ Moreover, 
what the Bohemians of King George did, to the great 
astonishment of the narrow Italian logic, our Gallicans 
also did after their manner, and precisely at the same 
period. ‘Never, says Bossuet, ‘was there so much talk 
about the liberties of the Gallican Church as at this 
epoch.’ It is worthy of remark that the system which 
calls at the same time for liberty and union, the life of 
the individual and common life—the system which 
would make of the Universal Church a great Christian 
Federation—appeared at the very moment when the 
Middle Ages ended, and the modern world commenced. 
It appeared in two very different countries—in a people 
of Romance race, and in a Sclavonic people—in France 
and in Bohemia. It was represented with us by the 
bold Gallicans of the Council of Bourges, and with the 
Tcheéques by the new Hussites. Fifty years later another 
people demanded its religious autonomy; and, accepting 
the dilemma of Pius IL. it did not hesitate to tear the 
Church asunder. Had the system of the Hussites and 
of the Gallicans triumphed in the fifteenth century, 
history would have followed another course: the Ger- 
man Church would have taken its place, like the 
Bohemian and Gallican Churches, in the bosom of 
Christianity, without causing a rent in it.” 

When these beautiful words were written, sixteen 
years ago,* I should doubtless have taxed them with 
over-boldness ; to-day I find none which better repre- 
sent my thoughts on the subject which occupies us. 
They are by an eloquent writer, who has been very 
unjustly ranked amongst the enemies of liberty, because 
he has never consented to separate it from religion— 
M. Saint-René Taillandier. 





* Revue des Deux-Mondes of 1862. These articles have since been 
published in a volume under this title: ‘* 7chegues et Magyars—Bohime 
et Hongrie—XV* sitcle—X1X* sidtcle— Histoire— Littérature—Politique. 
Par SAINT-RENE TAILLANDIER, Paris. Didier. See pp. 121, &c. 
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The hour will come, I hope, when I shall have to 
occupy you in detail with the practical reforms which 
the present condition of the Latin Church imperiously 
demands. The most important of these changes, ex- 
clusively disciplinary, and yet destined to work so deep 
and beneficial a revolution, are closely connected with 
the national character which we have just assigned to 
Christianity. 

What our society demands above all isthe destruction 
of that evil clericalism which tends to make of the 
clergy a caste, and almost a sect ; and which places the 
priests in an isolation, or rather in an antagonism, to 
the laity equally fatal to both. In his admirable book, 
Les Cing Plaies de ’ Eglise, the great Italian Reformer 
of these days,—with whom there is no fault to be found 
except his excessive submission to Rome,—the learned 
and pious Rosmini-Serbati—has already specified this 
Separation between the clergy and the people as the 
origin of most of the evils which so sadly and perilously 
disquiet the Christian society. Now, the two capital 
remedies which he indicates are, the celebration of 
public worship in the national language, and the election 
of bishops by the people and clergy united. 

I have already said that the Church ought to resume 
its great tradition, that of Pentecost, and speak anew 
the languages of all nations. It has been a vain wish 
that it should have one of its own, the Latin, in oppo- 
sition to what have been called the vulgar languages. 
The vulgar languages! gentlemen ;—surely such a mode 
of expression constitutes a positive outrage upon our 
mothers and upon our country! As if the dead languages 
of heathen antiquity were the only noble ones; and as 
if the magnificent idiom of Christian civilization—the 
French—were but a vulgar dialect ! (Applause.) 

What! Our language has been that of Bossuet and 
Pascal, and yet it is but a profane language, unworthy 
and incapable of expressing religious things! Every 
language is sacred when it has served as an organ for 
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the Gospel. The Gospel is preached in French, why 
should it not be read in French? Why, in fact, should 
we not have that double treasure which the English 
have so long possessed, and of which they are so proud, 
a translation of the Bible, and a Book of Prayers, in a 
language at once noble and popular ? 

These are, in short, the two most urgent reforms ; and 
it is with these, when the hour is come, that our work 
must begin. God must be able to speak freely to His 
people . . . (applause) . . . and the people must be 
able to reply to their God in a language intelligible and 
familiar to all. The Bible is the word of God to man; 
the Liturgy is the response of man to God. 

It belongs to the dignity, and I might say also to the 
security, of the Catholic people, to know what they are 
saying when they address God in public worship. It is 
of all importance to them not to leave to others the 
dangerous power of mingling recent errors with ancient 
truths,—puerile fables with sublime mysteries,—in the 
secrecy of an unknown tongue; and of uttering in your 
name, gentlemen, things which you would utterly con- 
demn if you understood them!* (Applause.) 

As to the election of bishops, I will not for the 
moment return to what I have said about it. I will add, 
however, that it is the only way, if we do not wish to 
break with the very principle of the Catholic hierarchy, 
to escape from the oppression of conscience which the 
actual representatives of this hierarchy exercise. ‘The 
Pope and the bishops will never amend themselves,” 
wrote, more than twenty years ago, the austere prophet 
of Catholic Reform—Bordas-Demoulin. “ Will they be 
cast out by the laity and by the priests, or by some 
revolutionary explosion? Howsoever it may be, the 
enlightened laity and priests should seize the first op- 
portunity that may present itself for securing Christian 





* It would be necessary to quote here too great a number of passages 
from the Roman Breviary, particularly those in which the persecution of 
heretics is given as an act pleasing to God. 
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bishops. The first they obtain will be the commence- 
ment of the regeneration of the Church, and the first 
_ step that it will take in its definitive existence.”* 

Amongst the disciplinary reforms best fitted to restore 
to the clergy a truly national character, and to throw 
down the wall of division which stands between the 
priests and the laity, there is one, so disregarded, and 
of such primary importance, that I cannot refrain from 
mentioning it. Moreover, I feel no embarrassment in 
doing so, precisely because I myself have put it into 
practice. I speak of the marriage of priests. (Prolonged 
applause.) 

Last year, at the close of a discourse in which I had, 
in this very place, treated of the family, a journalist, 
more or less clerical, whose name I do not remember, 
addressed to me this somewhat strange criticism: “You 
have said excellent things with regard to the family, as 
it is to-day, and as it ought to be. You have spoken as 
perhaps men do not speak enough, of the education 
of children, of the union of husband and wife, of the 
happiness of the virtuous life under the domestic roof. 
Unfortunately, sir, you forget that, to treat of such 
subjects worthily and usefully in France, a priest should 
know nothing of them!” (Renewed applause.) 

Ah! I know well that I challenge the French preju- 
dice par excellence. There are in this country men, too 
many of them, who do not believe in God, but who 
believe in the celibacy of priests. But I, who do believe 
in God, cannot fall back before a prejudice, especially 
when, like a vain phantom, it bars the path of honour, 
of duty, and of liberty. 

I condemn only compulsory celibacy. I infinitely 
esteem that which is free—free not only in its com- 
mencement, but in every hour of its duration. Such 
celibacy will never be either a crushing yoke or a hypo- 
critical mask. It will receive the blessing of God and 
of men; of God, because it honours Him by a joyful 
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sacrifice ; of men, because it serves them by invaluable 
benefits. But, thus understood, thus practised, celibacy 
will be but a glorious exception; and marriage will 
remain for all, even for priests, the not less glorious 
law. 

It is of such marriage that I do not fear to assert 
that, while reconciling priests with human nature. . 
(prolonged applause) . . . I say that while reconciling 
priests with human nature, the sacrament of marriage, 
when they are able to receive as well as to give it, will 
reconcile them with civil society. The education and 
career of their children will in themselves suffice for 
this. They will feel their hearts bound, like your own, 
to the institutions, to the interests, to the soil of the 
country. (Renewed applause.) 

And do not fear, gentlemen, that in again becoming 
the citizen of the earthly city, the priest will cease to be 
the prophet of the City Celestial. The marriage of which 
I speak will not debase his soul; I have just reminded 
you that it is a sacrament. ‘“ Husbands, love your wives, 
even as Christ also loved the Church.”’* It was the 
Apostle St. Paul who thus expressed himself; and who 
addressed such exhortations to the priests, as well as to 
the other Christians. There is indeed nothing here which 
resembles the railing sarcasms with which our pretended 
social and religious conservatives speak of the family 
when priests are concerned. If it is so great an oppro- 
brium for a priest to be married, marriage must be a 
very ase thing in itself; and only one that is tolerated 
in the rest of men as a necessary evil ! 

One of the most ancient and learned of the fathers 
of the Church—St. Clement of Alexandria—tells us that 
St. Peter’s wife had followed him to Rome, and that she 
suffered martyrdom with him there. On seeing her led 
to the place of torture, the Apostle exhorted and com- 
forted her ; and, reminding her of the hospitality which 
they had together offered to Jesus under their roof, he 

* Ephesians y. 25. 
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called her by her name, and addressed to her this tender 
and sublime farewell, ““ Remember the Lord!”* 

I cannot resist the purifying charm of such examples, 
and you will therefore permit me to borrow another 
from the annals of the Church in the fourth century. 
It is that of a married bishop, the father of a family, 
who was led, whilst still young, to martyrdom—St. 
Ireneus of Sirmium, in Pannonia. His little children 
clung to his feet, crying, “Father, have pity upon thyself 
and us!” The governor said to him, “Let their tears 
move thee; preserve thy youth, and do sacrifice to the 
gods.” Ireneus replied, “In not sacrificing to them I 
preserve myself for eternity; my children have the same 
God as I have, and He will save them.” After having 
again pressed him to sacrifice to his false gods, the 
governor asked him if he had not a wife and children. 
“No,” replied the Bishop. “And who, then, are they 
who were just now weeping?” The Bishop replied, 
“My Master, Jesus Christ, has said, ‘He that loveth 
father or mother, wife or children, more than Me, is not 
worthy of Me. .... Lord,” he then cried, his eyes and 
hands raised to Heaven, “ Lord, Who wast willing to 
suffer for the salvation of the world, open to me now 
Thy Heavens; for I suffer for Thy Name, and for the 
people of Thy Catholic Church which is at Sirmium !”+ 

And thus it was, gentlemen, that the married bishops 
and priests then knew how to unite the affections of the 
family with the heroism of the martyr! If such senti- 
ments now appear to us irreconcilable, if we feel no 
longer strong enough to bear them bound together in 
our souls, it is because we have no more faith; it is 
because we have preserved only the bare routine, or else 
the hypocrisy, of the life of Christians! (Applause.) 

But Reform will come sooner or later, for the Church 
has promises which cannot fail; and in spite of the 





* St. CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Stromatets, vii. 756. FLEURY, Histoire 
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hostility of her adversaries, and the more culpable 
opposition of her ministers and children, she will be 
restored to the purity of her former days: “And I will 
turn My hand upon thee, and purely purge away thy 
dross, and take away all thy tin: and I will restore thy 
judges as at the first, and thy counsellors as at the 
beginning: afterward thou shalt be called, The City of 
Righteousness—the Faithful City.” * 

In those days a great religious reconciliation will be 
accomplished, and Protestantism will have ceased to 
exist; for Protestantism, as its name indicates—this 
name to which it so tenaciously clings, and yet which 
is essentially negative—Protestantism is a protestation ; 
and when there is nothing left against which to pro- 
test, people will cease to style themselves and to be 
Protestants. (Applause.) 

A witty Protestant minister once said to me, “We 
are the erratum, and you are the book. Make haste to 
give us the good edition, and we will suppress the 
erratum.” (Renewed applause.) 

Yes, this necessary and imperfect erratum will be 
suppressed ; it will be suppressed with the errors which 
it has rightfully noted in us, and with those also which 
it has unconsciously preserved or added of its own. 
Protestantism will have ceased to exist, and Catholic, 
that is to say, Universal Christianity—the Christianity 
at once of progress and of tradition, the complete and 
higher Catholicism, as I have already called it—will 
find itself alone in the presence of humanity! 

I am not a prophet; but I dare to say that the times 
will then be very nearly accomplished. In the Church 
thus purified, enlarged, and heightened, humanity will 
again find with delight the living and divine synthesis 
of all the truths scattered in fragments throughout the 
races and ages of its history; truths now darkened and 
stained by so many errors. It will comprehend in all 
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its depth the mystery expressed by an ancient doctor : 
“The beginning of all things is the Catholic Church ;”* 
and soon there will be here below but One Fold and 
One Shepherd ! 


Gentlemen, I will not part from such a great subject, 
and from such a great audience, without expressing 
three prayers. I address the first to the Government 
of my country, the second to you, the third to God. 

I ask the Government of my country, the Government 
of the French Republic, to hasten the day when religious 
liberty shall be with us a reality! (Prolonged applause.) 
As a matter of right, it is in our Charters and in our 
Codes; as a matter of fact, it does not exist amongst 
us at all! (Renewed applause.) 

There are none truly free in France, or rather—and 
it is not always the same thing—there are none pro- 
tected, except the three religions of the State—the 
Catholic religion, notwithstanding the dogmatic trans- 
formation which it underwent at the last Council; the 
Protestant religion in its two branches—the Reformed 
Church, and the Church of the Confession of Augsburg; 
and the most ancient of all, that of Israel. Well, I ask 
the Government of the French Republic to restore to 
this great people, who will know how to use it without 
abusing it, liberty of conscience and the liberty of 
Churches.+ (Applause.) 

I do not ask it to do what Charles X. did. If it did 
it would have the law on its side, as Charles X. had. 
I do not ask the Government of the Republic to impose 
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t Since this discourse was delivered we have read in the Treaty of 
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whole empire. 

“The exercise and the public practice of al/ forms of worship shall be 
entirely free ” 

We ask for religious liberty like that in Turkey. 
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upon all our ecclesiastical seminaries, as the law permits, 
and even requires, the teaching of the four articles of 
the celebrated Declaration of the Clergy of France. 
May God preserve us, gentlemen, from this kind of 
resurrection of Gallican doctrines! 

But since Gallicanism is the lawful teaching, since it 
is, in one sense, the official religion of France, I ask for 
us, Gallican Catholics, who persist in refusing to accept 
either the infallibility of the Pope or his power, direct 
or indirect, over the temporalities of kings or of peoples, 
that they constrain us not to be hypocrites, or to live 
like atheists! (Applause.) 

For those who have the honour of ruling a country 
like this, it is expedient to know how to put both logic 
and loyalty first in the laws, and afterwards in the ad- 
ministration. (Increased applause.) It is also logic and 
loyalty that I ask of you, gentlemen, who allow me to 
speak to you here in all the effusion of my heart. These 
two virtues are more necessary in matters of religion 
than anywhere else. Why must it be added that it is in 
this they are more rare than elsewhere ?—From that 
precise point in which each of you is moved inwardly 
by his conscience, let him speak and act sincerely and 
courageously outwardly,—in his family and in social 
relations,—and, if called to it, in the face of the country. 

Are you Catholics? This is the case with the immense 
majority of the French. A very small number separate 
themselves from the Church in which they were baptized 
and brought up. They have their own children baptized 
and brought up in it; and they cling more than is 
imagined to the hope of breathing there their last sigh. 
Even Voltaire had this feeling; and I would not pre- 
sume to say that he was absolutely wanting in honesty 
when thus influenced. Well, then, if you are Catholics, 
have the courage to say what kind of Catholics you are! 

If you had this courage the Church would be reformed 
to-morrow. There are nearly fifty thousand priests in 
France,—and you are forty millions of Catholics. Tell 
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them then’ upon what conditions, and within what limits, 
you are still Roman Catholics ! 

And amongst these priests, how many are there who 
in their secret heart are with us! I for my part know 
this well; and although the question of conscience may 
be less easy to resolve for them than for you; although 
it is complicated in a strange and terrible manner by a 
double question of misery and of dishonour, I do not 
hesitate to cry aloud to them, “ Sacrifice all to truth and 
justice; and, if need be, serve God as St. Paul did, in 
hunger and thirst, in cold and nakedness, in infamy and 
in glory !” 

A Bishop, whom I will not name, especially as he is 
still living—a French Bishop—said to me on the eve of 
the Council, “We have two languages in the Episcopate ; 
we are obliged to speak aloud the contrary of what we 
say in a whisper.” (Sensation.) 

They were confidences such as these which, falling 
like thunder, or at least like lightning, in the retirement 
of my monastic cell, one day awakened me from my 
mystic sleep. They left me—what do I say? they made 
me—still more Catholic than before. My faith became 
so much the more sacred to me when I distinguished it 
from the abuses to which it had been subjected. I said 
to myself, like the Port Royal nun, “Since bishops have 
the hearts of women,” (but is it not a wrong to women, 
who are so often heroic in their weakness, to attribute 
such hearts to them ?) “since bishops have the hearts of 
women, simple priests must needs have the hearts of 
bishops.” And on that day, gentlemen, when I became 
perfectly faithful, I became perfectly fearless! (Applause.) 

And now I raise my voice to God—to my God and 
your God—to Him Whom some of you have been able 
to deny in words, but Whom you feel in your better 
moments to be present in the centre of your being. I 
raise my voice to the God of France. “God,” said 
Mirabeau, “is as necessary as liberty to the people of 
France?” (Applause.) 
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Yet God seems to have abandoned France in the 
midst of her national prosperities, and in spite of her 
political restoration ; for He leaves her a prey to two 
hostile though twin fanaticisms—that of the Ultramon- 
tanes, and that of the Atheists. (Applause.) 

The fanaticism of the Atheists—vile courtiers and 
criminal corruptors of a people whom they debase and 
pretend to elevate! Every morning and evening, by the 
voice of a press which can do nothing against God, but 
unhappily can do much against France and the Republic, 
they cry to it that there can be no true freedom save on 
the condition of no longer believing in anything; that 
in order to be set free from the authority of magistrates 
and priests, we must first of all break to pieces the 
authority of God ; and that’ the promises of Democracy 
are nothing, so long as they do not signify anarchy and 
irreligion. ‘“O people, thou hast no longer a soul, and 
thou hast no longer a God; but thou hast also no longer 
any masters! Behold thyself free and great; the chief, 
the most highly perfected—and the most miserable of 
the brutes!” 

Then this other language of another fanaticism, all 
the more dangerous and all the more culpable because 
it speaks in the name of God: “Man, thou believest 
thyself to be delivered by Christ, and placed by His 
grace under the royal law of that liberty which includes 
all. Thou art deceived! The Church will teach thee 
that there are two sacrifices necessary and meritorious 
above all—the sacrifice of thine own reason, and that of 
thine own conscience. It is this servitude, mother of all 
the rest, which can alone discharge what thou owest 
to thy soul and to thy God!” 

These are the two languages, so opposed, and yet so 
alike, which are addressed to my country! 

Therefore I will say:—O Living God, Infinite Con- 
science, Supreme Reason, Inexhaustible Love, arise ; 
for the time is come! and let Thine enemies flee before 
Thy Face, or rather bring them back into Thy Heart ; 
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convert them to themselves and to Thee! Make them 
to comprehend, O God, that man can do nothing against 
Thee, and that he is nothing without Thee, and that 
Thou art for ever the God of Liberty, because Thou art 
the God of Righteousness and of Truth! (Prolonged 
applause.) 


APPENDIX 


jOra Causa Catholtca 


M IND, as.well as matter, has its laws. If everything in 
physical nature, from the planet to the atom, is drawn 
forcibly towards a central point, the vast world of intelligence 
also undergoes an attraction, and seeks and finds its centre. 
This centre is God Himself. 

In His full manifestation as apprehended by intelligence, 
God is Trinity in Unity: Father, Son, and Holy Spirit ; Power, 
Intelligence, and Love: one only God in three Persons. 
Even Rationalism has acknowledged that ‘God is conceivable 
only in the Trinity.”* Apart from this there is for adult 
humanity only a frightful oscillation between the cold abstrac- 
tion of Deism, and the monstrous dream of Pantheism ! 
-Christians alone have the Living God. 

Living of His own Life, in the bosom of His own Substance, 
God is united to creation without being confounded with it. 
The Eternal Word underwent no change in Himself; but He 
took our nature, a human body and soul, in the womb of a 
woman ; and He offered upon the Cross the sacrifice of uni- 
versal reconciliation, that He might call back to their centre 
the souls that had voluntarily strayed from their orbit, and 
were powerless to return thither of themselves. ‘And I, if I 
be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto Me.”+ 

Jesus Christ established upon earth a Church which is called 
His Body, because of the intimate union which it has with 
Him, as the members have with their head; and because of 
His Spirit which dwells within it. The mission of this Church, 
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formed by a lofty company of souls, is to continue His work, 
by rescuing men from sin, so as to lead them to moral and 
religious perfection, and by raising societies to the highest 
degree of righteousness, liberty, and prosperity to which they 
can attain here below. 

The Church is essentially one, like God, Whose glory it 
manifests to all the earth; and like mankind, of which it will 
one day make one single family of brothers, one single people 
of kings and of priests: “I in them, and Thou in Me, O 
Father, that they may be perfect in one; and that the world 
may know that Thou hast sent Me.”* This is why we say in 
the Creed, ‘‘ We believe in One Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church.” 

The initiatory sacrament which gives admittance into the 
Church is one, as the Church is one. Whosoever has been 
baptized with water and with the Spirit, in the name of the 
Divine Trinity, has received the principle of the new life, and 
is thereby admitted into the visible society of the children of 
God. We are not baptized Romans, Greeks, or Protestants, 
but Christians, in the one only and universal Church. “One 
Body and one Spirit,” says St. Paul, “even as ye are called in 
one hope of your calling ; one Lord, one faith, one baptism.” t 
The Creed adds: “We acknowledge one baptism for the re- 
mission of sins.” 

Unity of baptism, which is the principle of the unity of the 
Church, implies three other unities: those of faith, of worship, 
and of the ministry. The unity of faith is the first, because the 
human soul lives above all upon truth; and the Church, the 
Bride of the Incarnate Word, resembles the Apocalyptic woman 
clothed with the sun.{ It consists in the Christian’s common 
confession of the truths of revelation, as announced by Christ 
and His Apostles,—contained in the inspired Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments, and explained and defined by the 
really Gicumenical Councils which were accepted by the whole 
Church before its division,—and the authority of which is 
acknowledged by all the three historical branches of Chris- 
tianity-——the Roman Catholic, the Eastern Orthodox, and the 
English and American Episcopalian. 

It is not right to call the councils held in the Roman Church 
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since the separation of East and West cecumenical or universal; 
they really represent only a portion of the Church, and there- 
fore have but a relative value. The spirit of truth has not 
spoken, and will not speak, in all its fulness, except where 
unity is either preserved or regained. 

The end of unity of worship is to create one and the same 
worship upon earth ; a worship, above all, inward and spiritual, 
but also manifesting itself by sensible acts, conformably to the 
mixed nature of man, and to the plan of God in the Incarna- 
tion. Unity of worship does not exclude diversity of rites 
adapted to the varied character of races, and to the changing 
needs of the times; but it is opposed to all that savours of 
schism or of sect, all that tends to cause division instead of 
union ; and it therefore maintains, even outwardly, some com- 
mon points which may not alter. These points are, above all, 
the sacraments (the signs and instruments of grace), and prin- 
cipally Baptism and the Eucharist. The Celebration of the 
Eucharist is the central act of the worship, and of the whole 
life of the Church ; it is by this act that Jesus Christ, rendering 
Himself more immediately present with His Church as Priest 
and as Victim in the Sacrifice once for all offered and ever 
continuing, chiefly effects the unity of man with God, and of 
men with each other. ‘For we being many are one bread, 
and one body: for we are all partakers of that one bread.” * 

The unity of the ministry, which is the guardian of the 
above-mentioned unities of faith and of worship, consists in 
the particular Churches which form the universal Church, being 
governed according to primitive order, by bishops, priests, and 
deacons. The bishops, as heads of the Christian community, 
ordain the priests and deacons to assist them, and are them- 
selves ordained by other bishops, who trace their origin by 
an incontestable and uninterrupted succession to the Apostles 
of the Lord, from whence come all legitimate authority and 
effectual power in the Church. “All power is given unto Me 
in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you: and, lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.”{ In the tradition 
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of the Catholic Church the nomination of the ecclesiastical 
officer belongs to the people by means of election; the 
authority which he exercises comes from God by the imposi- 
tion of hands. Thus by an admirable constitution there are 
reconciled two hostile and yet necessary principles—democracy 
and theocracy—the power of the people, and the power of 
God. 

The Christian communities which have rejected episcopacy 
because they have only seen the abuses of it, form none the 
less a part of the one Church, which embraces all who have 
been incorporated into Jesus Christ by baptism, and who 
profess to be His disciples; but they have deprived them- 
selves, so far as depends upon them, of the benefits derived 
from its legitimate government. The greatest Protestants— 
Melancthon, Grotius, Leibnitz, and others—have acknow- 
ledged, “The Church of Jesus Christ consists in the succession 
of bishops created by the imposition of hands; and this order 
of succession must continue to the end of time, in virtue of 
the promises of Jesus Christ.”* And Grotius, enlightened by 
an experience which the course of time has only confirmed, 
exhorted his co-religionists to establish canonically-ordained 
bishops, and so “to return to the ancient and salutary customs, 
the contempt for which has introduced too great a licence of 
making new Churches by means of new opinions, without its 
being possible to know what they will believe in a few years.” + 
It is by resolutely entering upon this path that Protestants will 
recover the necessary principle of historical continuity and of 
divine government; and that they will rid themselves of the 
spirit of revolution, so contrary to the spirit of reform, without 
at all abandoning the evangelical liberty which is justly dear 
to them. ¢ 

Without breaking, at one single blow, with the ancient 
constitution of the Church, the Roman Catholics have in- 


* Grorius, Letter 613. + Grorius, Letter 739. 

+ “The Church must have rulers to maintain order, to keep an eye 
upon those who are called to the ecclesiastical ministry, and upon the 
doctrines taught by the priests, and to put in force ecclesiastical sentences ; 
so that if there were no such bishops, é would be necessary to make some... 

“Tf their authority be not re-established, there will be eternal discord, 
and it will be followed by ignorance, barbarism, and all sorts of evil.” 
(MELANCTHON’Ss Lefters.) 


“Good God,” again wrote this wise and clear-sighted man, ‘what 
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sensibly but profoundly altered it by reducing the bishops to 
the rank of vicars of one of themselves, and then subordinating 
them to a sovereign power, which is in the end infallible. 
Doubtless the Primacy can be traced up to the origin of the 
Church. Established, or at least represented in the person 
of St. Peter, it was recognized in the See of Rome by the 
Cecumenical Councils; and it found also its razson d’étre in 
the wants of the Catholic Society. But any one who is able 
to read history in its authentic monuments sees that there is 
scarcely anything in common between that modest and salutary 
Primacy and the Papacy, as it has been developed since the 
ninth century. One of the most illustrious of the bishops of 
Rome, St. Gregory the Great, condemned the pretensions of 
his successors in advance: “I say, without the least hesitation, 
that whosoever calls himself cecumenical bishop, or desires 
that title, is, by his pride, the precursor of antichrist ; because 
he thus claims to exalt himself above the others.” And again: 
“Tf the wzzversal fall, the whole Church will fall with him !”* 

And besides, howsoever respected this institution of the 
Primacy was in the early ages, it was never made an essential 
condition of unity. It was then well said, ‘“‘The Church is 
inseparable from the bishop”—Zcd/esia in episcopo. No one 
dreamed of saying, the Church is inseparable from the Pope. 
The history of that epoch makes us acquainted with several 
illustrious Churches which had no connection with that of 
Rome, and were nevertheless considered as perfectly Catholic. 
I will instance only two of these, at the opposite extremities 
of the then known world—that of Armenia, of older date than 
any other beyond the frontiers of the Roman empire, and that 
ancient British Church which in the seventh century offered so 
energetic a resistance to the supremacy and usages of Rome 
before finally submitting to them. 

While it is one in faith, in worship, and in government, in 





tragedies posterity will behold if the question whether the Word or the 
Holy Spirit is a Person be some day stirred up!” (Book iv. Letter 140.) 

I will here add, in the spirit of charity, and as in the presence of God, 
that the ecclesiastical anarchy which Protestantism has too often set up in 
opposition to the absolutism of Rome, has already made us witness these 
“* tragedies,” and others also; and that if we do not apply a remedy, it will 
bring us at last to the religious ‘‘ignorance” and ‘‘ barbarism” which 
Melancthon apprehended. 
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the sense which we have just explained, the Catholic Church 
is divided into three principal branches—the Eastern, or 
Greek Church; the Western, or Roman Church; and the 
Anglo-American, or Episcopal Church, which is itself only a 
bough of the Latin branch. 

By the misfortune of the times, and the fault of men, these 
differences, legitimate enough in themselves, have been pushed 
to separation ; for the Churches we have named are no longer 
united by the bond of ecclesiastical communion, and they 
mutually accuse each other of having erred even in the faith. 
But this separation subsists more in the misunderstandings 
and passions of men than in reality ; and in late days we have 
seen an understanding easily come to between such of the 
Greeks as are not slaves of the letter or of the form—those 
among Romans who are not ignorant of, and do not repudiate, 
the past of their own Church,—and those Anglicans who have 
remained, or again become, faithful to the essential principles 
of Catholicity. 

The present duty of enlightened and faithful members of 
each of these Churches is to labour in common to effect 
a union, which is certainly in accordance with the will 
of God, and would cause all separation to cease without 
creating an uniformity, which is little to be desired. Thus, in 
face of the factitious and oppressive unity of modern Rome, 
would appear true Catholicity, so well defined by the greatest - 
doctor of the Latin Church, or at any rate, after him: “In 
things necessary, unity; in things doubtful, liberty ; always, 
and in all things, charity.” * 

And why may it not be given to us one day to see the 
Bishop of Rome, whom the divided Churches still acknow- 
ledge as the first of the patriarchs, resume the glorious 
traditions of the ancient Primacy in the first rank of the 
renovated Church, after he has made confession of the errors 
and sins of the Papacy?—‘And thou, when thou art con- 
verted, strengthen thy brethren !” + 

May it come, then, the day so desired of the saints of all 
ages ; the day of unity restored in righteousness, liberty, and 
love! Then, under the invisible but sure guidance of its true 





* In necessariis, unitas; in dubiis, libertas; in omnibus, caritas. 
+ Luke xxii. 32. 
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Head, the Lord Jesus Christ, the Church of God, no longer 
consuming its strength in intestine strifes, but beautiful and 
terrible as an army arrayed in battle, will devote its supreme 
energies to warring against the increased power of error and 
evil! With no other weapons but those of the Word and of 
Charity, it will triumph over incredulity and superstition in 
the religious order; over pride and sensuality in the moral 
order; and in the social order—since the social order is 
indissolubly bound up with the two others—over revolutionary 
anarchy and absolutist reaction. 

Then will loud voices be heard upon earth, as in Heaven, 
saying, “Glory to God! Peace to men! For the powers of 
this world have submitted to the Lord and to His Christ, and 
He shall reign for ever and ever !” * 





* Luke ii. 145; Rev. xi. 15. 


The Orthodar Eastern Church 


apes preceding programme of religious unity, in which we 
have sought to lay down the principles of true Catholicity 
in short and precise terms, is quite a different matter from the 
utopia of a generous spirit, or even a distant vision of the 
future, for it responds to real facts daily growing in number, 
The importance of the Conferences held at Bonn, under the 
presidency of Dr. Dollinger, for the reunion of the Churches, 
has not escaped any thoughtful mind; and it is precisely in 
the sphere of ideas just indicated, that the rapprochement of 
the distinguished men who represented at those Conferences 
the Greco-Russian Church, the Anglo-American Church, and 
the Old Catholics, took place. Doubtless it is only a rapproche- 
ment; but we are justified in looking forward to something 
better and more complete to result from it. We will say at 
once, and at the risk of offending the haughty and superficial 
prejudices of the West, whether Roman or Protestant, that the 
Orthodox Church of the East appears to us destined to 
exercise an important influence in the work of reconstruction 
for which the Christian world is labouring. This Church is 
itself fallen; one might say that, in some respects, no other is 
so much fallen. But if, to employ a Biblical image, its flesh has 
been burned and torn, not one of its bones has been broken : 
os non comminuetis ex eo. In spite of its misfortunes, and 
perhaps on account of them, it has escaped the mutilations of 
Protestanism, as also the super-additions of Romanism 3 and, 
serving as the immovable guardian both of the promises of the 
future, and of the institutions of the past; holding a position 
somewhat similar to that of the Jewish people under the old 
covenant ; isolated, like them, in the midst of great and dis- 
dainful civilised powers,—trodden under foot by fierce bar- 
barians,—it remains, nevertheless, the historical stock of the 
‘ 
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visible Church, and consequently the providential centre 
around which the reform of Christianity will sooner or later 
be wrought, and its unity effected. Let it not, I beg, be 
thought that in thus expressing myself I obey any sectarian 
prepossession ; and above all, let me say that I hold myself at 
a thousand leagues’ distance from those narrow and passionate 
minds, the Ultramontanes of Greek or Russian orthodoxy, 
which claim in its favour, or rather to its detriment, an exclu- 
siveness and an infallibility which happily it will have none of ; 
for such pretensions would suffice to alienate from it all en- 
lightened minds, as well as all generous hearts. 

These are the terms in which John Comaterus, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, replied to Pope Innocent III., who had invited 
him to submit : 


“In reading the writing that you have sent to Our Humility, 
we have approved of the zeal of Your Holiness for our mutual 
union in the Faith; but I will not seek to conceal that there 
is something in your letter which has caused me much per- 
plexity. Iam surprised that you should have applied to the 
Church of the Romans the title, ‘One and universal,’ since it 
is certain that the Church is formed of particular Churches, 
themselves governed by different pastors under one single and 
only Supreme Pastor, who is Jesus Christ. And what I further 
do not comprehend is, that you call the Church of the Romans 
the “mother” of the other Churches. The mother of. the 
Churches is that of Jerusalem, which surpasses them all in 
antiquity and in dignity. I cannot therefore acknowledge the 
justice of the charge which Your Holiness makes against me 
of dividing the one seamless robe of Christ.” 


At a distance of several centuries another patriarch of 
Constantinople held a language no less firm and dignified to 
Pope Pius IX., who, as a matter of form, had invited the 
bishops of the East to appear at the Vatican Council: “It is 
with the greatest pleasure that we should have accepted a 
letter from the Patriarch of ancient Rome, in the hope of 
finding some new idea in it; but since this summons exhibits 
the principles of His Holiness, principles diametrically opposed 
to those of the Orthodox Church of the East, we are obliged 
firmly and sorrowfully to declare that we cannot accept such 
a letter, which repeats over and over again assertions that are 
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equally contrary to the spirit of the Gospel, and to the teaching 
of the GEcumenical Councils and of the Holy Fathers. So long 
as there shall be a Church of Christ upon earth, we will refuse 
to admit that it has any supreme bishop other than the Lord. 
We will never admit an infallible patriarch superior to the 
(Ecumenical Councils, which are alone infallible, because 
they are always in conformity with the Scriptures and the 
Apostolical traditions. 

“Tt is useless for me to go to a Council in which questions, 
so often raised without result, will only terminate in dividing 
minds more profoundly than before. It is impossible to enter 
into discussion, or come to an understanding, where no 
common principles exist. Moreover, we believe that the most 
‘conclusive and the least passionate solution is that with which 
history supplies us ; that is to say, since there existed a Church 
ten centuries ago which professed the same dogmas in the 
East as in the West, we must needs go back to it, to see which 
of us has since added to or taken away aught from it. 

“Let the Councils and the Fathers be accepted as the sure 
and infallible guides of every Christian, and of every bishop 
of the West, who heartily desires and seeks evangelical truth. 
They form the only path upon which we could possibly meet 
and exchange the holy kiss of dogmatic unity.” 


Che Anglo-Amertean Episcopal Church 


A MAN whose genius sometimes anticipated the future, 
whilst at the same time it often voluntarily buried itself 
in the past, Count Joseph de Maistre, wrote these remarkable 
words towards the end of the last century: “If ever Christians 
draw together, as everything invites them to do, it appears 
that the movement must emanate from the Church of England. 
.... It may be regarded as one of those chemical inter- 
mediaries, capable of bringing together elements which of 
their own nature cannot mix.”* 

It seems indeed that, if the Greek Church is destined to 
serve as the fulcrum, in the sense which I have just ex- 
plained, for the reconstruction of the great Catholic Unity, 
the Anglican Church will be the lever employed in the 
operation. 

Thus it is not without deep emotion that I have just read 
the Acts of the Council of Lambeth, at the concluding scene 
of which I was myself present, beneath the solemn dome of 
St. Paul’s in London. These Acts commence thus: “We, 
Archbishops, Bishops Metropolitan, and other Bishops of the 
Holy Catholic Church, in full communion with the Church 
of England, one hundred in number, all exercising super- 
intendence over dioceses, or lawfully commissioned to exercise 
Episcopal functions therein, assembled, many of us from the 
most distant parts of the earth, at Lambeth Palace, in the year 
of our Lord 1878, under the presidency of the Most Reverend 
Archibald Campbell, by Divine Providence Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Primate of all England; after receiving, in the 
private chapel of the said palace, the Blessed Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Body and Blood, and after having united in prayer for 





* Considérations sur la France, p. 27. Ed, 1852. 
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the guidance of the Holy Spirit, have taken into our consider- 
ation various definite questions submitted to us affecting the 
condition of the Church in divers parts of the world.” 

I call the particular attention of the friends of Catholic 
Reform to the two following passages of this important letter. 
The first relates to “the best mode of maintaining union 
among the various Churches of the Anglican Communion.” 
The second defines “the position which the Anglican Church 
should assume towards the ‘Old Catholics,’ and towards other 
persons on the Continent of Europe who have renounced their 
allegiance to the Church of Rome, and who are desirous of 
forming some connection with the Anglican Church, either 
English or American.” 


JG 


“In considering the best mode of maintaining union among 
the various Churches of our Communion, the Committee, first 
of all, recognize, with deep thankfulness to Almighty God, the 
essential and evident unity in which the Church of England, 
and the Churches in visible communion with her, have always 
been bound together. United under One Divine Head in the 
fellowship of the One Catholic and Apostolic Church ; holding 
the One Faith revealed in Holy Writ, defined in the Creeds, 
and maintained by the Primitive Church; receiving the same 
Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as con- 
taining all things necessary to salvation, these Churches teach 
the same Word of God, partake of the same divinely-ordained 
Sacraments, through the ministry of the same Apostolic orders, 
and worship one God and Father through the same Lord Jesus 
Christ, by the same Holy and Divine Spirit, Who is given to 
those that believe, to guide them into all truth.” 


Tk 


“The fact that a solemn protest is raised in so many 
Churches and Christian communities throughout the world 
against the usurpations of the See of Rome, and against the 
novel doctrines promulgated by its authority, is a subject for 
thankfulness to Almighty God. All sympathy is due from the 
Anglican Church to the Churches and individuals protesting 
against these errors, and labouring, it may be, under special 
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difficulties from the assaults of unbelief as well as from the 
pretensions of Rome. : 

“We acknowledge but one Mediator between God and men 
—the Man Christ Jesus, Who is over all, God blessed for ever. 
We reject, as contrary to the Scriptures and to Catholic truth, 
any doctrine which would set up other mediators in His place, 
or which would take away from the Divine Majesty of the 
fulness of the Godhead which dwelleth in Him, and which 
gave an infinite value to the spotless Sacrifice which He offered, 
once for all, on the Cross for the sins of the whole world. 

“Tt is. therefore our duty to warn the faithful that the act 
done by the Bishop of Rome, in the Vatican Council, in the 
year 1870—whereby he asserted a supremacy over all men in 
matters both of faith and morals, on the ground of an assumed 
infallibility—-was an invasion of the attributes of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

“The principles on which the Church of England has re- 
formed itself are well known. We proclaim the sufficiency 
and supremacy of the Holy Scriptures as the ultimate rule of 
faith, and commend to our people the diligent study of the 
same. We confess our faith in the words of the ancient 
Catholic Creeds. We retain the Apostolic order of Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons. We assert the just liberties of particular 
or national Churches. We provide our people, in their own 
tongue, with a Book of Common Prayer, and Offices for the 
administration of the Sacraments, in accordance with the best 
and most ancient types of Christian faith and worship. These 
documents are before the world, and can be known and read 
of all men. We gladly welcome every effort for reform on the 
model of the Primitive Church. We do not demand a rigid 
uniformity ; we deprecate needless divisions; but to those who 
are drawn to us in the endeavour to free themselves from the 
yoke of error and superstition we are ready to offer all help, 
and such privileges as may be acceptable to them, and are 
consistent with the maintenance of our own principles as 
enunciated in our formularies. 

“Your Committee recommend that questions of the class 
now submitted to them be dealt with in this spirit. For the 
consideration, however, of any definite cases in which advice 
and assistance may, from time to time, be sought, your Com- 
mittee recommend that the Archbishops of England and 
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Ireland, with the Bishop of London, the Primus of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, and the Presiding Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, the Bishop 
superintending the congregations of the same upon the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and the Bishop of Gibraltar, together with 
such other Bishops as they may associate with themselves, be 
requested to provide upon such cases as circumstances may 
require.” 


Che Weform of the jOrtesthood 


kee BENEDICTION OF LEVI-THE MENACE— 
THE PROMISE 


I. THE BENEDICTION OF LEVI. 


aU Levi He said, Let Thy Thummim and Thy Urim be 
with Thy holy one, whom Thou didst prove at Massah, 
and with whom Thou didst strive at the waters of Meribah; 
who said unto his father and to his mother, I have not seen 
him ; neither did he acknowledge his brethren, nor knew his 
own children: for they have observed Thy word, and kept 
Thy covenant. 

They shall teach Jacob Thy judgments, and Israel Thy law: 
they shall put incense before Thee, and whole burnt sacrifice 
upon Thine altar. 

Bless, Lord, his substance, and accept the work of his 
hands: smite through the loins of them that rise against him, 
and of them that hate him, that they rise not again. * 


II. THe MENACE. 


And now, O ye priests, this commandment is for you. If 
ye will not hear, and if ye will not lay it to heart, to give glory 
unto My Name, saith the Lord of Hosts, I will even send a 
curse upon you, and I will curse your blessings: yea, I have 
cursed them already, because ye do not lay it to heart. 

Behold, I will corrupt your seed, and spread dung upon 
your faces, even the dung of your solemn feasts; and one 
shall take you away with it. 





* Deut. xxxiii. 
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And ye shall know that I have sent this commandment unto 
you, that My Covenant might be with Levi, saith the Lord of 
Hosts. 

My Covenant was with him of life and peace; and I gave 
them to him for the fear wherewith he feared Me, and was 
afraid before My Name. 

The law of truth was in his mouth, and iniquity was not 
found in his lips: he walked with Me in peace and equity, 
and did turn many away from iniquity. 

For the priest’s lips should keep knowledge, and they should 
seek the law at his mouth: for he is the messenger of the Lord 
of Hosts. 

But ye are departed out of the way; ye have caused many 
to stumble at the law; ye have corrupted the Covenant of 
Levi, saith the Lord of Hosts. 

Therefore have I also made you contemptible and base 
before all the people, according as ye have not kept My ways, 
but have been partial in the law.* 


III. THe Promise. 


Behold, I will send My Messenger, and he shall prepare the ~ 
way before Me: and the Lord, Whom ye seek, shall suddenly 
come to His Temple, even the Messenger of the Covenant, 
Whom ye delight in: behold, He shall come, saith the Lord of 
Hosts, 

But who may abide the day of His coming? and who shall 
stand when He appeareth? for He is like a refiner’s fire, and 
like fullers’ sope : 

And He shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver: and He 
shall purify the sons of Levi, and purge them as gold and 
silver, that they may offer unto the Lord an offering in right- 
eousness. : 

Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant 
unto the Lord, as in the days of old, and as in former years.} 





* Malachi ii. + Malachi iii. 


jOvaper for the Church 
IN its STATE OF DESOLATION 


This Prayer is taken from the Paris Liturgy, and ts chanted during 
Advent. 


ORATE, cceli, desuper; et nubes pluant Justum.* 

Ne irascaris, Domine, ne ultra memineris iniquitatis : ecce 
civitas Sancti facta est deserta: Sion deserta facta est: Jeru- 
salem desolata est: domus sanctificationis tuze et glorie tue, 
ubi laudaverunt te patres nostri.t 

Rorate, coeli, desuper; et nubes pluant Justum. 

Peccavimus, et facti sumus tanquam immundus nos, et 
cecidimus quasi folium universi: et iniquitates nostrae, quasi 
ventus, abstulerunt nos. Abscondisti facilem tuam 4 nobis, et 
allisisti nos in manu iniquitatis nostree.t 

Rorate, cceli, desuper; et nubes pluant Justum. 

Vide, Domine, afflictionem populi tui, et mitte Quem mis- 
surus es. Emitte Agnum dominatorem terre de petra deserti 
ad montem filie Sion; ut auferat ipse jugum captivitatis 
nostree. f 

Rorate, coeli, desuper; et nubes pluant Justum. 

Consolamini, consolamini, popule meus, citd veniet salus 
tua. Quare merore consumeris? quare innovavit te dolor? 
Salvabo te, noli timere. Ego enim sum Dominus Deus tuus, 
Sanctus Israél, Redemptor tuus. § 

Rorate, coeli, desuper ; et nubes pluant Justum. 





* Jsaiah xly. + Isaiah lxiv. 
{ Exodus iy. ; Isaiah xvi. § Isaiah xl. xli. 
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Drop down, ye heavens, from above: and let the skies pour 
down righteousness. 

Be not wroth very sore, O Lord, neither remember iniquity 
for ever: Thy holy cities are a wilderness: Zion is a wilderness, 
Jerusalem a desolation: our holy and our beautiful house, 
where our fathers praised Thee. 

Drop down, ye heavens, from above: and let the skies pour 
down righteousness. 

We have sinned . . . we are all as an unclean thing .. . 
and we do all fade as a leaf; and our iniquities, like the wind, 
have taken us away. Thou hast hid Thy face from us, and 
hast consumed us, because of our iniquities. 

Drop down, ye heavens, from above: and let the skies pour 
down righteousness. 

Behold, Lord, the affliction of Thy people, and send Him 
Whom Thou wilt send. Send ye the Lamb to the ruler of 
the land from Seba to the wilderness, unto the mount of the 
daughter of Zion; that He may deliver us from the yoke of 
our Captivity. 

Drop down, ye heavens, from above: and let the skies pour 
down righteousness. 

Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people. He Who shall work 
thy salvation will shortly come. Wherefore art thou consumed 
by sorrow, and how art thou changed by thy grief? Fear not, 
I will help thee; for I am the Lord thy God, the Holy One of 
Israel, thy Redeemer. 

Drop down, ye heavens, from above: and let the skies pour 
down righteousness. 
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